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Free Insurance. 


PostacE, EEGISTERED FOR 
Ons Peuut. TRANSMISSION TO CamaDA. 


No. 1020.] 


THE BEST VALUE 10 FOR 2d. 
CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD 


Flavour perfect—absolute purity guaranteed 
Gallaber, Ld. The Independent Firm, Belfast & London 


~ GALAXY BARGAIN SALE 


CONTAINING | 


—— 


2 Superb Quality Cream Biankets, soft, warm 
and comfortable, 52in. by 72in., beautifully 
w.'-ned with crimson. © 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, a 
most durable and useful blanket, size 50in. 
by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, 
thick, warm, soft, and comfortable, well 


.. OFFERED MONEY 
BELOW aang 
IN 
- WHOLE- Helen 
i SALE \w FULLY 
ie. a. PRICES. tS, : : SATISFIED 
\. SE. The lot packed free, and sent on réceipt of amount. 


2 Large ured- Ghettand  Btankets, 
very durable quality, soft, warm, and 
comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Biankets, soft Twill make, 


finished anc edged, size Slin, by 70in. 
splendid durable quality, size S2in. by 
54in., weight 5lbs. Very warm. 


RES 


Crib Blankets, soft as velvet, wash well, om 


and beautiful finish, full size. ; 
kit F 12 White Bedroom Towels given 
All orders executed in rotation as they arrive ly post. ' with each Parcel. 
Iustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Curtains, &c, 
Post Free if, when writing, you mention “ Pearson's Weekly,” 3/2/1910. Address— 
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t 
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| 4.336 PAID FOR PICTURE COUPLETS 


DGSON && SONS woetior's'wercracee WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


(See 


This Week's Picture Coupiet. 


When Brown drove a pig to the market one day 
Example of a second line—.iot to be used ; 
The antics it led him’soon turned his hair grey. 


ENTRERD a? 
Stationers’ Bact, 


‘PARK DRIVES’ ARE GROWING 
MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 


Just buy one packet to-day and try them. 
Of tohacconists everywhere throughout the Kingdom. 


“CAPSICUM 


® 12Blankets,21'|// WASELINE’ 


Will not blister th: most delicate skin. 


‘Capsicum Vaseline’ is the scientific and modern esternal counter irritant. Its 
application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for all pains and colds in the chest, throat, | 


and lungs; stomach cramps, chilblaina, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints ; also 
particularly effective for headache and toothache. 


‘Capsicum Vaseline ” has all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plaster 
witout its disagreeable fedtures. In the tube it is absolutely sanitary, aud may be applied 


eusily, safely, and at a moment's notice.’ Put up only in-collapsible tubes, 1/s. 


If not obtainable locally, a sample tube will be seut post free to any address upon receipt of 1/- } 


1'.O. or stamps, 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World’s Best Preparation for the Hair. 


THE CARE OF THE BAIR is as much a duty on the part of those who would 
keep in a state of co ical healtls 

exposure the scalp is peculiarly liable to disease. It is attacked by germs, which, if not removed, 
impair and even destroy the capillary roots, and prevent the growth of the hair. ‘WASELINE ’ 
Hair Tonic is an invaluable preventative of such disease, besides being A Natural Hair 
Fertiliser and Growth Promoter, delicately perfumed, for preserving and restoring 
the strength, vitality and beauty of the hair. It will prevent dandruff and keep tle scalp clean, 


sweet and healthful 
Try a Bottle. 1/-, 2/- & 3/- 


If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post free to any a ldress in the United 
Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order for 2/2, 2/e or. 3/e, or Stamps. 


Descriptive Booklet of all the ‘Vaseline’ Preparations, post free. 
The Word ‘VASELINE’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EC. 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE, 
THEREFORE 


a Inside). 


TEN BIG CASH PRIZES FOR BEST SECOND LINES (iste) 
-WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 8, 1910. 


[Price One Penny. 


—_—_— 


as-the-care of other parts-of the bedy. By constant — 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


THE OLD TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY FOR 
Biliousness, Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, 
Errors in Diet—Eat- 
ing or Drinking. 
Thirst, Giddiness, 


Rheumatic or % 
Gouty Poison. 47 Feverish 
? Cold with 
ce) High Tem: 
perature & 
’ Quick Pulse G 


' Feverish Con- 
ditions gener- 
ally. It proves 
beneficial in the 


- CAUTION. early stages of 
Examine the Capsule and Diarrhea. 
see that it is marked ENO’S i 


IT IS MOST VALUABLE TO 
TRAMEALERS, ESPECIALLY 
22% SSOUNTRIES, 


‘FRUIT SALT, otherwise you 
have the sincerest form of flatiery. 
—IMIT ATION. 


THE VERY LATEST IN SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


LADY JENNIFER 


BY 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


(Author of “ Bootles’ Baby.”) 


A MODERN JULIET 


Y 


CHARLES GARVICE. 


* (Autho~ of “Just a Gil,” “The Outcast ¢f.the F. mily.”) 


EVERY LOVER OF A GC9D STORY SHOULD GET THESE BOOKS. 


Sold by all booksellers, price 6d. each ; or post free for 8d. each, from 

Mr. A. F. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 

from whom complete list of Sixpenny Novels, over 120 titles, may 
be had on application. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


’ 


WEEK: 
Fer. 3 


THE PRICE OF FOI 


RE If, after reading the following, you \v. 
change your habits, you have only , 
‘ CREAM to blame: 


The world is full of disease. Yes, it is; but that is 
world is full of ignorance and of foolishness. Disease i; 
substi-|price we pay for our folly and our want of thought. W. 
tute for cod liverJone ounce of strength out of the body but what we put i. 
ofl; invaluable for]form of nouristing food. Now, if you learn unde 
childre in-l you are at any rate beginning to know something of you 
sIthink that you can work hard work from day to . 
1b.5} nourishing your body well from day to day you are mai 

mistake. Lon cannot escape the consequence. You wil! 
diseased as sure.as the sun rises. Perhaps you will blam: 
and you complain of your hard luck and begin to kici. 

pricks. Now, think for a moment. 


Don’t overrate your powers of endurance. Take duc 
and face the world with comforting assurance that you 
to stand the strain. What you really need to do this efi 
beverage at once refreshing, pleasant to the palate, and 
to both mind and body. Such a food-beverage is Dr. Tibl! 
It has made happy many a home which otherwise to-day 
been wretched, and the ultimate effects of which it is | 
foresee. For breakfast, dinner, supper—indeed at any 
twenty-four—Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be found light an 
it leads the way among all beverages, and, as it costs 0: 
. | packet, nothing can equal it. 


ford, Lichfield, 
etc., by 


Mrs. CONYERS, 
Bridestowe, $.0., 
DEVONSHIRE. 


Do not ask your grocer for cocoa. Ask for 


When 
Writing to 
Advertisers 


please | ' 
. —it makes all the difference. . 
Mention — grocer sélls Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets and 9d. and | : 
o......2,|| SEND AT ONCE [| 
Pearson § || Mes. ekOUKES, the Eminest Lady Specialist 


has much pleasure in announcing that her remedy 
for restoring health without medicine is the 
only certain and speedy one known. | 
I-GUARANTHE EVERY CASE. 
Send at once stamped addressed 
ulars and testimonials (guaranteed genuine 
ity of £1,000) to— 


Hrs. Statford Brookes 43,127» Catford, 


envelope for full partic- 


under a TF 


| Weekly.” 
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The Scout Library 


CONTAINS THE VERY BEST 
—— BOOKS FOR BOYS.—— 


THE BOYS or tut OTTER PATROL 


A tale of the Boy Scouts. 
By E. Le BRETON-MARTIN. 


With illustrations by E. P. \: 


f YARNS FOR BOY SCOUTS 


Told round the Camp Fire. 
By Lt. Gen. Sir R. Baden-Powell, K.C.B. 


This Volame is a continuation of ‘‘ Scoutiag for Boys.” 


- ee 2 ee — 


THE PHANTOM BATTLESHIP 
A first-rate story of modern nayal warfare. 


| By RUPERT CHESTERTON. 3 


iF 
With Eight Mustrations by Fred Be 


* WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 


SCOUTING GAMES 


A splendid collection of outdoor and indoor games for Boy Stor 
By Lieut..Gen. Sir R. 8ADEN-POWELL, K.C.B. 


The above books are sold by all Booksellers, price 1/= each. - Copies may also be 
post free, for 1/3 each, from A. F. SOWTER, 17 Heneierra Street, Lonpox, | 


. “STO INTEREST. 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


CAAA 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Batzs, 


No. 1020. 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 8, 1910. 


— 


Enrerep at 


Stationsns’ Hates Onz Penny. 


K4,556 


Now Distributed in Picture Couplets. 
IG Each for Ten Winners this Week. 
TRY THE NEW CONTEST BELOW. WE WANT YOU TO WIN. 


POSS SOOHOOOSSOSSSOSOSOO SOOO OOO OS OOOD: 


THIS IS THE IDEA: 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Couplet. You are invited - 
to complete the Couplet by supnly- 
ing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the linc given. We 
have given you an alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original secend line and send it 
to us under the conditions below. 


OOOO SHSOOSOSSOOHHOHSOOOCOOSD 
00S OOS 0000 0O00HSOS0SOOOOO 


SHSSHSSOHSSSSSSSHSSSSSHSSHSHSHOSHSODOOS 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 
In the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to make a couplet by adding another 
b linc, the last word of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 


Whon you have written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order 
for sixpence, and place it in an envelope 
addres: to the Eprror, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Stroet, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelopo “Pia” in the top 
left-hand corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
February 3: Those arriving later will be disqualified, 

Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 


should be crossed «& Co.” in the manner 
The number must be 


shown in this example. 

written in the space provided on the entry 
form. Where’ one: P.O. of higher value 
is sent to cover more ’ than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. 

each entry form. 


should be written on 
All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 


Pf 


| 
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When Brown drove a pig to the market one day 


Example of a second line—not to he used : 


The antics it led him soon turned his hair grey. 


Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to bo the best hy he adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
id there are more senders than ono of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded 11 gifts 
by the adjudicators amonyst thvse competitors whose 
efforts show merit. \ 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


This week we give two entry forme: 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order ..........:::cceessceseeeeeeerees 


When Brown drove a pig to the market one day 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 21. 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order .. 


a 


RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 18. 


24,336 16s. 4d. This is the sum that has 
now been awarded in Picture Couplets. 

This week the amount available for 
distribution allows a prize of £16 to each of 
the senders of the ten lines selected as the 
best by the adjudicators. In addition, 
253 9s. is distributed amongst other 
competitors whose efforts show merit. 

Bo suro you enter the contest announced 
below. You may be a winner. 

In Picture Couplets No. 18, which com- 
petitors were asked to complete, the line 
given was: 


When Snooks advertised for a wife in the 
Se 
The ten lines selected by the adjudicators 
as the best, together with the names and 
addresses of the senders, are as follows : 
This sign, ** No ‘hands’ wanted,” was soon up, 


I quess. 
I. Mier, 39 Oakdale Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 
—Cold “ print” won't altract girls in winter, I 


guess. 
R. Purves, 49 Lonsdale Street, Stretford, 
Manchester. 
—Well, there’s many a man gol the V.C. for less. 
Cats H. Surrn,38 Warbreck Road, Orrell 
Park, Liverpool. 
—Now he’s married, his smile is some sic inches 


less. 
A. Srvart, Shorthand Rooms, Arbroath. 
Not his chotce, but the Editor's, ten of us bless. 
A. O’DempseEy, Solicitor’s Offices, Enniscorthy. 


As he'd pus ** Box 18,” they all wore evening dress. 
Miss E. B. Burnsipg, 8 Wimborne Gardens, W. Ealing. 
Just “one application” cured him, I confess. 


J. G. Barser, 180 King’s Road, 8.W. 

‘Twas the “ single” line advert. that fetched them, 1 guess. 
Miss A. E. Exx1s, Scarcroft Cottage, Scarcroft, York. 

The photos that came made his coal bill much less. 
HeErsert SatH, High Street, Chase Terrace, near Walsall. 
Girls that took a back seat, took ‘affront’ none the less. 
Mrs. A. Bassit, 55 Avenue Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover-) 


One or both may be used. If the latter, a postal order for sixpence must accompany each. 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 21. 


When Brown drove a pig to the market one day 


I Agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept 


it as final, and 


Serre Pere eter ere ee 


Think out a Couplets line and send it in. 


I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 
printed conditions. 


If you win a prize you'll feel happier than a newly-elected M.P. 


lf 


Go . 


. . PERG 
‘ AN Ale 
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WEEK ENDING 
Paes. 3, 1910. 


The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


Hard on the Preacher. 

Ar a chapel in Yorkshire, the pulpit was occupied one 
Sunday morning by a preacher from a nei 

A few days later the preacher received a o 
local weekly paper, and his attention was drawn to the 
following item : ‘‘ The Rev. —— occupied the pulpit at 
the Congregational Church last Sunday. The church will 
now be closed three weeks for repairs.’ 


Why He Remained Standing. 
__ Art a Sunday-school party the other day a small boy, 
rok eg apparently very hungry, persistently refused to 
take seat assigned to him, and remained standing 
until the meal was over. 
_ .. He was asked his reason for putting this added strain on 
_his already tired feet. ‘‘ Ah’ve a bigger drop standin’,” 
“was the prompt and practical reply. . 
Paying the Fine. 
_ A POLICEMAN in a country village where “cases” were 
rare, one day came across his landlord in an incapable 
state. : 

The chance was too good to be missed, so the landlord 
‘was summoned and fined to the amount of lds. 6d. 

The fino was paid, but the policeman’s emp 2 can be 
better im: when, on reaching home, he found his 
rent had been raised 6d. per week, and so it continued for 
twenty-nine weeks, when the landlord coolly informed 
him that “ he had paid the fine, and could have his house 

- at the former rent.” 


A Churchill Joke. 
Sm Epwagp Caxson told a Winston Churchill story at 


urnley. 

He said a very offensive member of tho Unionist side 
once said he was suffering from beri-beri, and when 
properly called to order said he meant one of the 
symptoms—viz., swollen head. 

Mr. Churchill next day told the offensive member that 
he had been looking the matter up, and found that the 
tom was swollen feet. ; 

Well,” replied the offensive member, “‘ it is the same 
thing. You are too big for your boots.” 


“Salted” by Mr. Salting. 

Here is a story of the late Mr. Salting, the 
collector, who was very “ near,” to put it mildly, in all 
matters of ordinary life. He bought at an auction, a case 
of old vintage champagne. 

One of. his friends, who heard of this, so worried Mr. 
Salting Pr seapal 5 I matter that at last ho asked eight 
men to dine with him and to drink the wine, giving them 
a long invitation. : 


receiv letter saying that Mr. Salting had received a 
very favourable offer to sell the wine, that he had accepted 
the bid, and that the dinner therefore would not take 


place 
He’d Gone to Bed. 

Tue late Joseph Jefferson, the actor, was very sensitive 
on the subject of his retirement from the stage. He had 
been before the footlights since a small child, and he had 
never shown any desire to leave it. The interviewer, 
who put the question of farewell to him, usually got a 
rather sharp but peseens reply, but one reporter once 

_ got, the better of 

The actor one morning was much disturbed to find a lon 
but gf age eon article in which the word reti 
was cidsely connected with his name. He knew the 
managing editor of the paper, and made a half-hearted 
complaint. The reporter was called in and asked where 
he got the story. 

“The news editor told me to see Mr. Jefferson,” said 
the young man, “ and ask him if he was going to retire.” 

“Well, did you see him ? ”’ said the editor. 

“No, sir,” said the reporter. ‘I sent. up my card to 
his room and it was sent back with this written on it : 

‘* * Mr. Jefferson has retired ! ’'so I took his word for it.” 


The Confidence Trick. 


NEARLY every man who knew the late Mr. Russell 

can tell a story about some kind of a transaction 

of his ; but the stories in which Mr. Sage ever put down a 

cent and took up anything leas are rare. A crop of 

Russell stories have lately been told, and here are 
two of the best: . 

One day a young man of Mr. i acquaintance—in 

fact, the grandson of an old friend of other days—ap- 

him on the subject of a loan of $10 for two w 
and—got it. He promised faithfully to return the money 
at a stated hour, and the promise was as faithfully kept. 
Mr. Sage had very little to say when he gave up the $10, 
and quite as little when he got it back. 

A week or ten days later, the young man came to see 
him again, and this time asked him for $100, making 
all sorts of representations of what he would do with it. 
Mr. Sage refused. The. young man was surprised, not 
to say pained. 

{' Why,” he exclaimed, “ you know I'll pay it all right. 


All i accepted, but before the date of the feast each 
a 


Didn’t I say I'd have that ten for you on Monday, and 
wasn't I there to the minute with it?” ~ 

Mr. Sage beamed softly on the grandson of his old 
friend. 


“My boy,” he said, with no trace of unkindness in 
his tone, “‘ you disappointed me once, and I don’t want 


you to do it vardon, I did = . ‘i 
“ on, i no’ ” argued you 
"We, yea, my bop purred Mr. Sogo, “you paid back 

ea, m 1 , e “ you 
the ten, Toa T never : ted you would. Now, if I 
let you have a hundred I should expect you to psy it back, 
nd u wouldn’t. One disappointment at my time of 
life is enough, my boy. Good morning!” 
A Family Affair. ’ 
RvssELy Saae’s grim sense of humour is aptly illustrated 


in a told by a woman, who once had occasion to 
call on the famous financier in his New York office in 
the interests of a church fund. 


New York business and professional ‘men had responded 
to the cause liberally, Mrs. Sage had subscribed $25. 
It was, therefore, with more or leas assurance that the 
soliciting nee. ge waited on Mr. Sage. . 

coifc sah the Gait and ae eens deci 

i of the was apparently deeply 
leretel, He glanced down the subscription book, 
noted that the name of Mrs. Sage was among the con- 
tributors, and, remarking that he would see what he could 
do, retired to his private office. Returning to the outer 
office, he handed te visitors the subscription book and 
bowed them out. 

The hearts of the soliciting committee fluttered as 
they eagerly opened the book to learn the extent of Mr. 
Sage’s benefaction. 

The shrewd financier, however, had given nothing but 
his time. To his wifo’s signature he had prefixed “ Mr. 
and,” the $25 subscribed by Mrs. Sage -being designated 
as the contribution of ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Russell Sage.” 


Schoolboy’s Smart Retort. 

Tue children in a Scottish school were being examined 
in Scripture knowledge. ‘‘ Can any boy or girl here tell 
me,” asked the inspector, “‘ how Noah would be likely to 
use his time while on the Ark ?” 

‘* Please, sir, he wad fish,” said one boy. 

“ Well, yes, he might,” admitted the inspector. 

Presen Begg gen fellow xe os to wave ie 
hand excii , and on being to speak said: 
“ Please, he souk fish verra lang.” 

“ What makes you think so ?”’ asked the inspector. 

{* Because there were only twa worms in the Ark.” 


The Dreaded Ordeal Over. 


Proressor D’Arcy THomeson was distinguished for 
his tact and courtesy, a fact the following anecdote illus- 
trates. While conducting some University examinations 
he learned that one of the students to be examined, a 
young woman who was @ candidate for a degree, was 80 
timid and nervous that it was likely she would not do 
herself justice in the examination, and he was asked to 
make allowances for this. 

Professor Thompson asked to be presented to her before 
the hour for the examinations, and, after meeting her, 
suggested that, as they had a few moments at their 
disposal, he would be pleased to have her show him about 
She gladly agreed; and th delightful 

She g ; and they spent a delightful half 
hour ; but when the dreaded time approached, the nervous- 
ness of the young woman became apparent. : 

Finally she summoned cou: to ask when the ordeal 
would take place. The conclusion of the story is obvious 
—Professor Thompson told her the dreaded hour was 
over. 

While they sauntered about the museum he had put 
her through a rigid examination. She had answered his 
questions brilliantly, and she received her degree. 

This illustrates the truth that personal examinations 
are the best test of knowledge. 


Free Concert Passed Over. 

Not long Jean and Edouard de Reszke sat down at 
the piano began to sing soon after taking up quarters 
atan hotel in Paris. They had h tstarted when a 
loud hammering broke out on the wall een them and 
the rooms adjoining. They thought the noise would 
stop, and at first paid no attention, but when it became 
louder than ever. they paused to consider the matter. 
When they stopped the hammering stopped, and when 
they began again the noise began. 

“They are making irs on something,” Jean said. 
“Tl ped at the office if these can’t be done some other 
time.” When he got down to the desk an American was 
standing there who had been trying to talk French, but 
had become so excited that he was speaking English 
without a break. 

“It’s an outrage; those fellows have been bellow 
for an hour,” he said. “Tl chenes my hotel. I’ve 
already broken the tongs on the wall, end I'll break the 
shovel and poker, too, before I will be so im upon.” 

When it was pointed out to him on the register by the 
clerk that it was the De Reszkes, the American changed his 
manner to one of dejection. ‘‘ And to think that I’ve 
paid all kinds of money over in America to hear those 
chaps sing,”’ he said. : 


Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penkniics 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 
column. If more than one reader sends @-prragraph that 
te used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 

ion was received first. 


LOGIC, ONCE AGAIN. 
A BEEHIVE is a diseased potato. You obtain t:.i: 
startling information in the wing way: 
A beehive is a bee-holder. 
A beholder is a tator. 
A specked ’tater is a diseased potato, ° 


oO 

8 

Take one at a time and jump over two coins each tin: 

and leave them in four heaps of twos, thus O O O 0. 
This looks simple, but try it without the solution— 

which appears below—and you'll find it is just the reverse, 


A CLEVER CALENDAR. 

SHERDanN, the poet, once wrote a comic calendar of 
the months, from which we may gather that the Britis) 
climate of the ‘“‘ good old days” has altered but litt!:, 
if at all, in our own time: 

January, snowy ; February, fi ; March, blowy. 

doe, toweey May, dowey: une, bowery. 

July, moppy; A t, croppy ; September, poppy. 

October, breezy ; November, wheezy ; December, free. 5. 


QUITE TRUE. 
Evezry lady in the land 
Has twenty nails upon each hand 
Five and twenty on hands and feet 
This is true without deceit. 
Punctuate this properly and you cannot contradict it. 
Solution below. 


A LOVE APPEAL. 
Tux following lines when read in the usual way sccm 
quite devoid of sense, yet, if read up and down alternately 
prove to be a sentimental verse: ‘ 


Love as one and down and = do 
In you but thou read you 6 you 
Am maylove art up_ will I love 
I see I she read see that me? 
Up: downup downup downup = down 


THE TREE PUZZLE. 
Wuat's the sociable tree (1), and the dancing tree (2), 
And the tree that is nearest the sea ? (3) 
The most yielding tree (4), and the busiest tree (5), 
And the tree where the ships may be ? (6) 


The I ishing tree (7), the most helpful tree (8), 
And the moneylender’s curse (9), - 

The chronological tree (10), and the joiner’s tree (11), 
And the tree of the Irish nurse ? (12). 


What's the tell-tale tree (13), the fisherman’s tree (14), 
And the tree that is warmly clad ? (15), 

The schoolboy’s restraint (16), and housemaid’s tree (!"', 
And the tree that makes me sad ? (18). : 


The respectable tree (19), and the hero’s tree (20), 
And the tree that shakes your hand (21), 

The coldest tree (22), and the ugliest tree (23), 
And the tree that gives word of command ? (24), 


What’s the tree that with death would unite you (25), 
The tree that your wants would supply (26), 
The tree that to travel invites you (27), 
_ And the tree that forbids you to die ? (28), 
Key below. 


SOLUTIONS 


— 


A COIN PUZZLE. : 
Tak No. 4 and place it on No, 7,,put No. 6 on No. 2 
and No. 1 on 3, and 8 on & : 


QUITE TRUE. 
Every lady in the land 
Has twenty nails; upon each hand 
Five ; and twenty on hands and feet, 
This is true without deceit. 
THE TREE PUZZLE. 

(1) Pear tree ; (2) caper tree ; (3) beech tree ; (4) cedar : 
(5) medlar ; (6) bay ; (7) pine ; (8) service tree ; (9) juniper ; 
(10) date ; (11) box; (12) honeysuckle ; (13) peach tree 
(14) codling ; (15) fir tree ; (16) birch ; (17) broom ; (18) 
bl heart cherry; (19) elder tree; (20) O-leandor ; 
(21) 3 (22) Chili tree; (23) plane; (24) man-go; 
gt ash tree; (26) bread fruit tree ; (27) O-range ; (28) 

Vee 


Ob! Ye who always hesitate. remember that Time Fites, Fill up a Counlets coupon NOW and win a Couplete prize. 


The One Great Dread of the Successful Candidate. 


Tue successful candidate for Parliamentary honours 
docs not always enjoy them. He is sometimes unseated 
on petition, either because he has himself been guilty of 
corrupt practices, or, more uently, on account of the 
zeal of some one or more of his supporters outrunning 
their discretion. 

The number of these petitions varies greatly, but it is 
rare for a General Election to pass without one or more 
being at least presented. Thus, after the General Election 
of 1880, no fewer than ninety-five petitions were brought 
against as many different candidates. This is a reco 

At the last General Election in 1906 six petitions came 
for trial, the constituencies affected being Yarmouth, 
Maidstone, Worcester, the Attercliffe division of Sheffield, 
the Bodmin division of Cornwall, and the Appleby division 
of Westmorland. 

This last petition, however, did not allege bribery or 
corruption, but was for a recount and scrutiny of the 
ballot papers, a very rare occurrence. \ It resulted in the 
majority of the elected candidate, Mr. Leif Jones, being 
increased from three to five. 

Worcester and Bodmin Members Unseated, 

As regards the other five petitions, that at Yarmouth 
was dismissed, but without costs, the judges disagreeing 
as to whether there was bribery or not. The Maidstone 
and Attercliffe ones were dismissed with costs. While at 
Worcester and Bodmin the sitting members were unseated. 

It’ follows, therefore, that amongst the 670 members 
elected, only two had the mjsfortune to be implicated in 
corrupt practices ; not a bad record, for the law on the 
subject is very strict. 

A candidate, for instance, may be absolutely innocent 
himself of anything in the nature of bribery, and yet 
nevertheless he may easily be involved, owing to the acts 
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The judges contplain of 


| THE JUDGE SAYS HE IS SORRY 
TO INTERRUPT COUNSEL IN AIS _\ 
SPEECH, BUT HE HAS JOINED THE NI 
STRIKE MOVEMENT | 
AND MUST LEAVE 

‘THE. COURT AT ONCE. 


“Xi a 
at! : 

Gr AND IT MIGHT EVEN HAPPEN 
THAT A BLACKLEG JUDGE 15S 
CHASED DOWN CHANCERY 
LANE BY STRIKERS. 
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WILL THERE BE A JUDGE STRIKE? 


excessive labour on the Bench, but the Lord Chancellor 
this is too much, they may go on strike and, below, our 
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of his agents, in tho anxiety and money loss incidental to 


fighting a petition. ° 
It is not necessary to give, or even offer, a bribe. A 
mere promise is cient, and that need not be made to 


an elector in person. A petition has been presented 
against a candidate because one of his canvassers told a 
voter’s wife that if she prevailed upon her husband to poll 
on their side, he (the canvasser) would bring her children 
a packet of chocolates. 

A frequent source of petitions, too, is the use, for the 
purpose of conveying voters to the polls, of vehicles 
that are ordinarily let on hire. This is, of course, strictly 
forbidden. It does not at all matter whether or no they 
are hired for that particular occasion. As a matter of fact, 
it usually happens that they are not. But if a candidate, 
or his agent, inadvertently accepts on the day of the 
election the free loan of, say, a pony-trap that is on other 
occasions let on hire, then. if the other side finds it out, a 
petition for unseating is pretty certain to follow. 

Heavy Money Bills. 

This is frequently very hard on the candidate. for 
election petitions are ssceeiney costly affairs. Eminent 
counsel have to be briefed, shoals of witnesses are fre- 
quently examined, and even if, as frequently happens, the 
petition is dismissed with costa, the unfortunate member 
finds that he is still a very large sum out of pocket, for 
there are a whole lot of incidental expenses that cannot be 
included in his taxed bill of costs. 

If, on the other hand, the petition goes against him, the 
results are, of course, far more serious. He has to pay not 
only his own costs in full, but those of the other side as 
well, amounting in the aggregate to many thousands 
of pounds. 

He loses too, of course, the seat he has striven so hard 
to win, and is incapacitated for again standing for the 
constituency for seven years at least, or for life if it be 
proved that the alleged corrupt practices were committed 
with his knowledge and consent. In this latter event, 
too, he is further punished by being incapacitated for 
seven years for being elected for any constituency, nor 
may he even vote during that period, or become a candi- 
date for any public office whatsoever. 

Although petitions are fraught with such serious con- 
sequences to all concerned—many boroughs and other 
constituencies have been permanently disenfranchised as 
a result of the revelations brought to light at their hearing 
—yet they are the easiest things in the world to launch. 
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Any person who voted, or had the right to vote, at the 
election in dispute, may present his petition against the 
sitting member, and the authorities are bound to take 
notice of it. It should be explained, however, that only 
a small proportion of the petitions presented ever come 
for trial. 

They Go Before Two Judges. 

Besides, this exceedingly strict enforcement of the lawa 
against bribery, works altogether to the advantage of the 
candidates as a whole, even as regards what may be 
termed their legitimate expenses. This was clearly 
shown in connection with the General Elections of 1880 
and 1885. 

The first-named took place before the passing of the 
Corrupt Practices Act, and the candidates spent. according 
to the official retuth, about £3,000,000 in polling about 
3,000,000 electors. In 1885 the election by 5,670,000 
electors cost only £780,000. 

Election petitions, it may be mentioned in conclusion, 
are tried by two judges, who report to the Speaker, and 
until their report is received it is etiquette for the House 
to pretend ignorance of the whole matter. “se 

ee 2B ee . 

“Tue bachelor is worse off than the married man? 
How do you make that out ?” 

“The married man is afraid of only one woman ; the 
bachelor is afraid of all of them.” 

Ee 

“Doctor,” said Mr. Blues, “ my insomnia is much 
worse now than it ever was before.” 

“ Indeed,” replied the M.D. 

“Yes, sir, it is. Why, I can't even sleep when it's 
time to get up.” 

—— $e —— 
HIS NICKNAME. 

Ir was a Harrow football match, and one of the smal 
boys was watching the game with his mamma. A scion 
of a noble house, the young Viscount Mandeville d’Old. 
castle, was in goal, and every time he stopped the ball 
from entering his net mamma exclaimed, ‘‘ Well played, 
Viscount Mandeville d’Oldcastle!"’ to the evident amuse- 
ment of those around her. 

At last her son could stand it no longer. 

Plucking her sleeve, he whispered imploringly : 

“ Look here, mater, chuck it, Shout ‘ Well played, 
Stinker !’ like the other chaps.” 
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says they only work twenty-five hours a week. However, should they decide that 
artist pictures a few likely incidents of such a campaign. 


HICH COURT JUDGES 
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DURING TAE JUDGE STRIKE. 
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**Ir’s bloomin’ ’ard luck, that’s 
wot I call it,” exclaimed Piggy 
bitterly. ‘“ Fancy—only fancy— 
‘avin’ about a thousand quids’ 
worth o’ swag safely tucked 
away under the floor-boards, an’ 
then not bein’ able to buy yerself a 
ecrew o’ baccer. Oh! it's—it's 
*orrible !” : 

“T’ve~almost forgot wot a ‘arf-pint tastes like,” put in 
Bunny moodily. . 

“Don’t,” implored P'ggy—-“don’t set me imagination 
workin’, or I shall go barmey-ravin’.” 

The circumstances in which the partners found themselves 
were peculiar. Some six wecks they had “ crackéd” 
“crib”? under an ment with a gentleman, who wished, for 
ae reasons, to d the insurance company with whom 

e had his possessions insured for amount. 

The ent had been that they should return the 
goods at a stated time and place and receive for their trouble 
the sum of £50. 

For reasons of their own, they had not donc so, and now, to 
add to their misfortunes, the gentleman who usually dis 
of the produce of their labours was himself in prison, an they 
were stranded in the midst of plenty. ‘ 

“ Somethink ought to be done,” suggested Bunny at length. 
** You say it ain't safe to‘ pop ’ any o’ the stuff.’ 

“ Somethink’s got to be done,” exclaimed Fig saree 
ally ; ‘ times is bad, but we must find a nice, soft little crib to 
go on with, if it’s only——"’_ He stopped abruptly ; someone 
was tapping gently at the street door. ; 

“‘ See who tis,” said Piggy. : 

Bunny opened the door cautiously a couple of inches and 
beheld an elderly, bullet-headed little man with two beady 
eyes, which peered out of a fleshy, bull-dog countenance. 

“It’s all right, boye; don’t look a "teo in , do 
1?” queried the stranger. ‘‘Give us the welcome word 
and I’m inside.” a 

Piggy came forward to interview the self-invited visitor ; 
a glance allayed any fears he might have harboured. ‘“* Yes; 
come in,”’ he said. : 

The stranger came in and promptly seated himeelf in the 
rickety armchair in front of the empty fire \. 
placed his “‘ racy” grey bowler hat in front of 
table, adjusted the coat-tails of his check morning-cost, and 
then turned to the pair who were eyeing him with curious 
and envious eyes. if 

“* T guess that, though we're three of a trade, you don’t know 
me,” he commenced, with a broad smile. 

Pi, shook his head, as did his partner. 

“Can’t guess, even? Well, I know you both, and I'll bet 
you a five-pound note to a pinch of snuff you've heard some 
pow Be other of ‘ The King of the Crooks,’ otherwise ‘ Dicky 
Hawk’?” 

Piggy gave an involuntary start, and Bunny regarded the 
speaker with amazement. 

“‘Tt's all right, pals; it’s me; sixty years of age; retired 
from active service after an unblemished record ; now on & 
new lay ; hence this visit—twig ?”’ a 

“T ave eard of yer, more especially in me early days, 
said Piggy, when he had recovered from the shock of having 
guch a great — under his roof. ‘ But wot is this 
“new lay’ ?” he asked. 

“ Just a bright idea o’ mine,” replied Mr. Hawk, as he took 
out a cigar case, selected a smoke for himself, and flung 
couple on the table for his auditors ; “ the king has retired, and 
now he’s going to give the boys a chance.” - ; 

He lit his cigar and handed over the flaming vesta to Piggy. 

“It struck me this way,” he went on by way of explanation. 
‘* When a jockey or a Bisex gets too old for the game, he 
usually turns trainer. When a music-hall ‘ pro.’ eS over, 
he often sets up as an agent. I’m going to do the same— 
burglar’s agent, traincr, and organiser—eh ?” 

Piggy and Bunny looked blankly at one another, and then 
at the smiling face wreathed in tobacco smoke. 

“Don’t quite twig me yet? Well, look here. I’ve had 
forty years at the game; learnt a lot; piled up hundreds of 
records and bits of useful information ; haven’t done more 
than five years in chokee all my life.” : 

“Go on; blow the?orn,” exclaimed Pig, lites 

“Not a bit of it ; only relating facts. You your pal 
have had hard luck—why ? No organisation ; trusted too 
much to luck. Now attend to me; this is where I come in. 
Tye given up driving the coach, but I can still give the tip 
to the chap that. pulls the reins. I know where the stuff is : 
1 know where to go and how to go ; I know how to get rid of 
the swag—do you fol ow me?” . 

“Tm beginning to sce a bit o’ daylight,” replied Piggy, 
brightening up somewhat. 

““When you want a job,” went on the retired “ king,” 
** come along my way. I'll make the arrangements ; put you 
on to a sure thing, and plant the stuff for you. Terms——” 

““Aht” said Piggy mechanically. ‘‘ Terms!” 

* A third of the proceeds for my trouble.” 

“Done,” exclaimed Piggy fervently ; “ an’ let's ave a crib 
to crack as soon as you bloomin’-well like, for me an’ my pal 
are jest about—well, on the verge o’ emigration.” 


* s s s * 


“ Well, if this don’t lick anythink I ever see,” said Piggy, a 
eouple of days later, after he had perused a letter the postman 
had just delivered. 

“Why ? Who's it from, ‘im in the draught-board suit 2” 
queried Bunny anxiously. 

“You needn’t gt sarcastic about a bloke’s clobber,” 
exclaimed Piggy indignantly. ‘‘ If he likes to, an’ can afford 
it, can’t ’e dress isself like a gentleman—eh? Well, it ts 
from ‘im, an’ ’e’s got & job for us. Listen, ’e writes like 
‘e talks ; no waste o’ words ; everythink cut an’ dried an’ to 
the point. This is wot ’e says : 

‘** Ag promised, 13 Highbury Avenue; boss away for week- 
end; two scrvants in attic; cut oquare in glass panel base- 
ment door; key atd bolt on inside. Plate in dining-room side- 
board (over kitchen). Try bureau first floor front bedroom 
for jewellery and trinkets. Cab waiting for you 2 a.m. 
Saturday.—Tue Kina.’ 

ae Couldn't ‘ave it put much more business-like than that, 
sould yer?” asked Piggy. 


A most Amusing Tale of Three Burglars. 


“It’s marvellous, though, where ’e ali ‘is infermation 
from,”’ said Bunny, scratching his h doubtfully. 

“Garn! ’E’s made a study of it; it’s o hart with ’im,” 
explained . “E's a cut above our style o’ business ; 
I bet. ’e’d knock spots off of old Sherlock ’Olmes—if there 
ever was eich @ person.” 

As it was the afternoon of Friday when they received their 


for the wortingre fork.” Bhavaly after msduight toey ewerged 
‘or the mo: 8 idnight they e 

from Bethnal Green and mate their way to the aristocratic 
northern suburb of Highbury. 


og Avenue was soon discovered, and number 
thirteen, the seventh house from the comer, ns oe 
distance from a street laihp and well hiddey by shru and 
a hedge, looked an ideal residence from the burglars’ point 

view. ~ 

A burried glance around and and his partner passed 
through the gateway and down the steps to the servants’ 
entrance. 

The basement door answered to its description, and in less 
than two minutes Piggy, with the aid of a glazier’s diamond, 
had cut out the glass panel on the lock side. Them he inserted 
his hand in the opening ; felt for the key on the inside, turned 
it ; back the small brass bolt the lock, and 
admitted himself and his companion. 

Shutting the door carefully behind them, they ascended to 
the dining-room on the ground level. Evidently Mr. Hawk’s 
mysterious knowledge of the place was very thorough, for 
there, facing the window, was a massive sideboard, which, 
moreover, was unlocked. 

A connoisseur, like Piggy, did not need a second glance at 
the contents to tell him that here was no electro-ware, every- 
thing was of solid eilver. It was the work of seconds to 
remove the valuables and pack them away in the recesses of 
Bunny’s bag. Then the jubilant pair ascended to the room 
overhead. front bedroom reputed to contain the bureau. 

It was there, and, although it was locked, the ile, if 


valuable, of furniture easily yielded to the gentle per- 
suasion Piggy’s “ jemmy.” moment the contents of 
the ljttle top drawer were to view the burglars could 


not re a joint outburst of delighted surprise. 
- We've ‘it the bull’s-eye this time,” exclaimed Bunny 


softly. 

. Wot-ob 1” chuckled , a8 he handed over rings, 
bracelets, ornaments, and c to Bunny as fast as that 
aa could tuck them away in the pockets of the loot- 


Fortune is a-smilin’ our way at last,” said Bunny, when 
the last of the valuables in the bureau had been safely trans- 
ferred. ‘It’s sich a soft job, though. I wonder old ‘ dog- 
face ’ didn’t chance ’is arm on it ‘iseelf.”” 

“Pooh!” retorted Piggy; ‘it’s beneath the likes of ‘im; 
an’ didn’t 'e tell us as ‘ow ‘e’d retired. It'll pay ’im better to 
*ave a third o’ this little lot an’ no risks.” 

Being quite content with their haul, the house-breakers now 
decided to beat a retreat. Bunny shouldered the bag, and the 

ir descended again to the basement. 

“ Did that job in record time, didn’t we ?”’ asked Bunny, 
when they arrived at the foot of the stairs. 

“A bit too quick, if anythink,” replied Piggy. ‘‘ The cab 
fs to be waitin’ for us at two o'clock ; it can’t be near that yet. 
Let’s see if we can see the time anywhere.” 

They turned into the ae re - struck a match. 

“ Only twent t one,” he said, looking up to the clock on 
the oantachell, oh 

“I wonder if there’s any decent grub on the premises,” 
suggested Bunny. ‘I’m feelin’ a bit peckish, an’ it would 
fill up the time, an’—an’ there might be a bottle o’ some- 
think in the way of gargle, mightn’t there ?” 

“ Bunny,” said Piggy, with ironic admiration, ‘‘ you're a 
goa when it’s anythink to do with eatin’ an’ drinkin’. 

ut I’m not above a bité an’ a sup meself, so let’s try.” 

The pantry proved to be as rich in eatables as the bureau 
had been in valuables—even Bunny’s “ bottle o’ somethink ” 
was found—and the happy burglars enjoyed a substantial 
meal by sa! ale ag and filled in the odd minutes while 
waiting for the cab. 

“T think we might chance it now,” said Piggy, when the 
clock pointed to “two.” ‘‘ Think you can walk -you with 
the ‘ Pearce an’ Plenty ’ inside yer ? ” he asked his companion. 

“Tl try,” replied Bunny sighfully, regarding an uneaten 


portion of a veal-and-ham pie. 

Silently they emerged from the house in safety and 
walked briskly to the corner of the road. Arrived there, 
Piggy gave a t of satisfaction ; a four-wheeled cab, with 
the cabby nodding on his box, was waiting for them. 

“ Wake up, old son !’ exclaimed Piggy boisterously. 


The Jehu awoke with a start and submitted his fares to a 
critical glance. : 

“Two gente an’ baggage 3 you're righ” he said. “In 
with yer.” They needed no second invitation, and took their 
seats with the bag between them. 

The cabby seemed to be very slow in ‘making a start; it 
took him several minutes to remove the horse’s nosebag and 
adjust his reins. He was settling himself to give the horse 
the starting si when the passengers heard fim ve vent 
to an exclamation worded in very strong language. The next 
moment, to the horror of Piggy and Bunny, the handles on 
both d.o 8 of the cab turned quickly ; the doors were flung 
back, and in jumped two policemen in uniform. 

“ Got ’em !” ejaculated the officers of the law, each guard- 
ing his own door. 

What the worthy pair replied cannot be set down here, but 
it was expressive of surprise and disappointment in few words. 

* Right away, cabby !” out one of the policemen. 

“ W-where to, guv’nor ?” asked a quaky iw up aloft. 

** Upper Street police-station,” came the reply. 

Bunny shivered and perspired in quick succession ; Pi 
set his teeth grimly like a man who is not yet finally aeteoted 
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a agreeerad with ages and 
brother-officer picked it up 
and placed it on his knees for safety. : 

Piggy did not reply; his active brain was planning {:- 
some means of escape. The cab was now nearing Highbury 
Corner, and he knew that in less than five minutes they woul! 
be within the building which they could never leave except i: 
the hated “ Black Maris.” It does not take long to make u); 
one’s mind in such circumstances. As the cab turned in:. 
Upper Street, where four roads meet, it slackened speci. 
Quick as thought, Piggy pounced on the handle of the do. 
nearest him, and before a hand could be raised to stay hit 
he had leapt into the roadway and was running as he hai 
probably never run in his life before. 

The policem:n with astonishment at the feat «f 
daring, and too dazed to even think of stopping ti. 
cab. This was Bupny’s o ity. He was slow-witte:|, 
but quick enough to see that it was “ now or never” with 
him. The andacity of Piggy’s escape seemed to have mai: 
the two policemen oblivious of his presence. Quickly |. 
0 the door on his sidé of the cab and fell out in a heap ou 

tram-tines. é 

He picked himself up and started to run. As he did so, |. 
glanced fearfully over his shoulder just as the cab turned «1 
suddenly down a side turning in the opposite direction to tl. 
police-station. 

Five minutes later he was joined by his partner, and as th: v 
both limped homewards on the long journey Bunny rela!«:) 
the story of his own — 

“I can’t make out why they didn’t foller us up,” jerked 


penn i 
“ An’ wi 3 should they go off an opposite direction *” 
queried Bunny, considerably puzzled. 

homewards in silence; thcn 


trudged 
Piggy broke eut sudd: into a torrent of epithets. 
“Wot’s up? Wot’s up?” asked Bunny wearily. 
‘Bunny! Oh, Bunny!” groaned Piggy. 
“ Won theyt vs they real policemen ? ” 
‘* Was they—was they—was r icemen 
‘** Was “— Eayene 1” ejaculated Bunny. 
“* S’posin’ they wasn’t ?” 

° * 


—? 


* . .. * 

Four o'clock was stri as two wi ‘ , sad-faced men 
crawled the Bethnal Green Road. Five minutes lat«r 
Piggy and Bunny had arrived home. The sun was ju: 
rising, and there was no occasion to strike a light. Wearily 
Piggy sank into a chair, and his features wore a hard, grim 


aspect. 
at can’t made ’ead or tail of it,” he mruttered meditativel:. 
“ Good-night, Piggy; I’m goin’ up to roost,” broko in 


junny. 

For five minutes Piggy wrestled as with some mathematic! 
problem: Then a tremulous voice sang out from abo: 
stairs : 

‘* P-p-piggy !* 

No answer. 

Ld Pig. ! ae 

“* Wot’s up, can’t yer let a feller ’ave——” 

“Quick! Come an’ ’ave a look at the swag wot wi 


*idden.”” - 
Wot’s that ? Wot’s the matter with it?” jerked 
out ‘the mabeney man, bounding up the stairs three at a timc. 

‘* It—it looks as though someone ’as been in’ an’——” 

He never finished the sentence. Pi, was on his hand: 
and knees searching for something hidden beneath the loo-: 
board under the bal ’ 

Give us a candle a minute ; don’t stand starin’ 


the light from him, and again mre vent to his feelings. 
8 * Retires, 


dummy-coppers after us; an’ ’im now a-lau yup is 
ht it’s low- 
into silence 
_ And less than two miles away an elderly, bullet-head«'! 
little man was chuckling to himself as he locked two packag: « 
nt ART” he ohuckled aloud ; that keep ( 
”? he chuc loud ; “it’s the ma; t keep this 
old world on the move.” a - 


THE SPOIL SPORT. 

A GENTLEMAN from London was invited to go for “a 
day’s snipe shooting” in the country. The invitation 
wag accepted, and host and shouldered guns aml 
sallied forth in quest of e. After a time a solitary 
snipe rose, and promptly fell to the visitor’s first barrel. 

he host’s face fell also. ‘:We may as well return,’ 
he remarked gloomily, “‘ for that was the only snipe in tl:¢ 
neighbourhood.” 

The bird had afforded excellent sport to all his friens 
for six weeks. 
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PALS TOGETHER. 
Tue canine imen did not a; r in any wa 
remarkable, but he had a value. i od ‘ 
“Yes, sir,” boasted the hotel proprietor, “ that dog's 
the best rat-catchin’ dog in the country.” 
Even as he spoke two hig rats scurried across the office 
floor. The dog m w led his nose. 
“Rat dog!” scoffed the travelling man. “Look at 
“He knows them. 


that, will you ?” 
“Huh!” snorted the landlord. 
But just you let # strange rat come in here!” 


Unsuccessful candidates should endeavour to regain part of their election expenses tn our Couplets competition, 


Turn to the firet page. 
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the smaller diagram of the comet's path round 
the sin, in which the successive positions of the 
comet for each month are marked with the tail flung out- 
wards from the sun in every instance. Further still, 
the so-called tail is no genuine tail at all, but a volley 
of luminous dust and gas which the frightful heat of 
the sun makes the nucleus throw off. According to 
j the kind of gas present the tails of comets vary from 
straight to strongly curved. 

It was suggested some years ago that the tail of Halley's 
comet might contain on its next visit the poisonous 
gas cyanogen, and so might sweep all life from off the earth. 
But it has since been shown that. even if the tail does 
contain cyanogen the gas will be too thin to do any harm. 

Halley, whose name the comet bears, calculated, after 
its appearance in 1682, that it would return in 1759. 
oe had hitherto been looked on as extremely erratio . 

ies. 

Most of them, indeed, have no regular path and never 
put in a second appearance. But Halley decided that 
this one moved in a closed curve (an ellipse), and would 
come back in 1759. 


WEEE: ENDING jf ares VERE 


How fo see Afalley's Come! 


Now that the end of January has arrived, many 
thousands of pairs of eyes are anxiously mn raised to the 
heavens, for the great comet known as Halley’s comet is 
expected to come in sight. 

For the last thirty-seven years or so it has been rushing 
headlong towards the sun. For a few months it will be 
visible as it rounds the sun, the turning point in | 
its race. 

, Then it will go rushing back at increased speed into 
outer space exactly as a stone is sent from a sling. It 
will not be visible to the earth again till three-quarters 
of a century has passed. When it starts on its journey 
back, thirty-seven or thirty-eight years from now, it 
will have no fewor 
than 3,200,000,000 
miles to cover 
before it reaches 


The much-talked-of Visitor can 
now be Viewed by Means of a 


Small Telescope. 


o’clock will be about due south, and Mars and Saturn 
will be sinking in the west. 

‘Though its arrival has been forecasted this time to 
within a few weeks, it is not always a punctual visitor. 
Extremely elaborate calculations estimate the deflection 
the comet suffers from the bigger planets. The pull of 
their gravity delays the comet, and this pull varies 
at each visit of the comet, for it does not. of course. find the 
planets in just the same position to one another as when it 
came before. But what happens to it far away from our 
own solar system can only i guessed at, for the time it 
takes on its journey varies from seventy-four to seventy- 
nine years. 

The comet is composed of three parts. At one 
end is the nucleus, a star of great brilliance. 
This is inclosed in“a shroud of fiery tha called the 
coma ; and lastly out of the nucleus and coma streams 


PEC 9 the sun again. the tail. This was a landmark in the history of astronomy. 

peck Halley’s comet At the 1682 visit the tail stretched one-sixth of the dis- | No scientist had hitherto ventured a prophecy about 

YS COMET ANI0 ig not equally | tance across the sky from horizon to horizon. This was | comets. Halley was pardonably nervous. He knew 

DISTANCE FROM EARTH anze brilliant at all its | when the comet was at the height of its splondour. But | he would be in his grave in 1759. and that his reputation 

AT PRESENT TIME ee. Visits. Its last | the comet often changes in shape and brightness, even | with posterity hung on the success or failure of his 
36,000.000 MILES appearance in 1835 | during the comparatively short time that it is visible | prophecy. 

r Pere woe was such @ poor | to the earth. There is a touch of pathetic appeal in nis final message: 

enietae PO affair that people It is popularly believed that comets draw their tails | ‘‘ Wherefore if it should return according to our prog- 

\ & a found difficulty in | behind them, but this idea is quite erroneous. As a | nostication, an impartial posterity will not refuse to 

ok man. & h understanding the | matter of fact the tail of a comet always streams | acknowledge that this was first discovered by an English- 


terror some of its 
previous visits had 
inspired. But the 
difference is easily 
accounted for by 
the fact that in 
1835 it had for 
some reason or 
other lost practi- 


away from the sun, whether the nucleus is approach- 
ing the sun or leaving it. 


man.” 
The comet came, 


i 


This may be seen in 


= 
may. 
wine (O5tz 


The big, open curve shows the track of 

Halley's comet round the sun from November 

to July, Note how the comet's tail streams 
away from the sun all round the curve. 


MARS 4% Ww SATURN 


cally all ite tail. PLEIADES 

But this year there is a possibility that the Ws. i WW. 
comet will show the same startling brilliance or - pando 
that on its visit in the year 1066 made ple regard it ~~ CONSTELLATIUn -< TIME 
as an omen of success for William of Normandy, who Constecuation oF TAURUS —_— er 
was then planning the Conquest. oFGEMINI a _ co™ 

Such was the terror it inspired in 1456 that Pope — ase ae eae eee oe oe oF ant) 
Calixtus III. ordered public prayers to be said against PATH wo onese™ 
it. All Christendom hated and feared it as an ally of the | . {ram acTooer 
Turks, who in that year captured Constantinople. " a 

“Lord save us from the devil, the Turk, and the as / 
comet !”” was the cry : a 

Once a king of Spain threw himself on the ground in a NG 
paroxysm of terror and threatened it with his pistol. gt To find Halley's comet: you sand jocing dus south of 

During the last three months the comet has been CONSTELLATION %, about seven o'clock in the evening. First find Sirius, a briaht 
moving across the sky as indicated in our big picture, which or ORION star which is quite low down on your left-hand side. The 
represents the sky as scen by the observer looking due WX constellation of Orion is easily picked out, Next you will 


south at 7 p.m. To the left, in the south-east, is tho 
big square of stars with a belt in the middle of three more 
stars, known as the constellation Orion. Run your eye 
along the top of this constellation through Taurus till 
you reach rs and Saturn, two steady burning stars, 


discover the Pleiudes, five tiny lsttle stars close together, then 
let your eye travel to the right ti you find Mars, a planet 
with a distinct reddish tinge. Saturn, another planet, ss not 
ad off. Planets do not twinkle. Dhe comet, which, of course, 
looks very small compared with the planets, will be found 

between them. 


“A 


or, rather, planets—high up in the south-west. Through 
the space occupied by these two stars Halley's comet is 
now travelling. A small telescope should sufficient 
to reveal the glittering stranger, or it may even be visible 
to the naked eye. Observers who look for the comet latex 
on in the evening should remember that all the stars will 
have shifted to the right in our map ; and Orion at nine 


was 


we 


Rev. K. R. G. HUNT, Wolverhampton’s Great Half-back. 


Oxrorp University has turned out two great half- 
backs during the last five years. Geoffrey Foster, who 
is now acting as private tutor to some of Ranji’s young 
relations in India, is one, Kenneth Hunt the other. | 

A wonderfully fine footballer of the strenuous, straight- 
forward type is this Hunt. Long-striding, full of brainy 
anticipation of his opponent’s intentions, and solidly 
made, he has very few superiors in any of the three half- 
back positions. 

Whether the ball is in the air or on the ground, Hunt 
watches it always, and times his tackle or his rush to the 
fraction of a second; and in the art of heading he is out 
and away the best amateur playing. . . 

No doubt his height—he stands over six feet—gives him 
an advantage here, but for all that it is remarkable how 
he, above all other non-professional players, excels when 
the ball is “up.” Hunt’s head is, indeed, of far more 
use to him—and his side—than is the entire body of 
thousands of less gifted led 

But although he is to-day not far off the top of the 
football tree, his rise was sudden and rather unexpec 
Four seasons ago he was nothing more than a very useful, 
plodding player. Certainly, he showed few, if any, signs 

* becoming a great one. : : 
Suddenly, and in one winter, his form improved enor- 
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SIRIUS 
or DOG STAR 


I Ww 


mously, however. He came to the front with a rush, 
and in 1907-8, with Geoffrey Foster on his right, and E. L. 
Wright on his le‘t, he was the pivot of what is generally 
allowed to have been the finest University line of halves 
of the last decade. 

Still, it is in professional company that Hunt has 
achieved his real reputation—it is interesting to note, 
in passing, that he, Arthur Berry, and E. G. D. Wright 
are the only ’Varsity men playing at all regularly with 
League clubs—and first with Wolverhampton Wanderers, 
and latterly with Leyton, bis play and his personality have 
made him a most popular hero throughout the country. 

This is not to be wondered at, for no footballer plays 
a cleaner, more manly, more all-round sporting game 


.than does this dark-haired, heavy-moustached old 


Oxonian. Even the occasional old-fashioned, heavy, 
square-shouldered charge that he indulges in, is never 
resented by spectators or opponents, for it is popularly 
realised that Hunt never descends to dirty tactics of 
any sort. . 

Perhaps the greatest feat in his career so far—it 
certainly is the best-remembered one—was his goal- 
scoring shot when playing for the Wolves against New- 
castle United in the English Cup Finat at the Crystal 
Palace two seasons ago. That goal made for Hunt a 
niche in the history of football, and the cheers and 
other demonstrations of joy which greeted his success will 
never be forgotten by those present at the match. “ Hunt's 
goal ” is an ever common topic of interest in Black Country 
sporting circles. . 

Since he became a master at Highgate School, Hunt's 
appearances in the black and amber shirt of the Wolves 
have been chiefly confined to the holiday seasons, but 
the Wanderers still have first call upon his services for 
cup ties. . 

Their loss in other respects has been Leyton’s gaia, and 
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80 highly do the players of this club regard him that they 
unanimously chose him as their captain for this season. 
It was a pretty compliment, and one that tells its own 
story of the relations which can exist between profes- 
sionals and the real gentleman amateur. 

It is for these two clubs, the Wolves and Leyton, that 
Hunt pleye all his first-class football nowadays—he is a 
Corinthian, but has not turned out for them for a long 
time, but so keen on the game is he that, in addition to 
mid-week pick-up games at school, he occasionaily helps 
Oxford City in their Isthmian Loague fixtures. 

He is the son of a well-known Wolverhampton vicar, 
and was himself ordained a few weeks back. This fact 
gives him an additional distinction—he is the only 
“reverend” at present playing in League football. 

He is a keen and useful club cricketer, and he writes 
about football far better than most players who dabble 
in \ ielge te i 

wo things he is particularly down on are Christmas 
Day and Good Friday ait on 


————— 3 —____. 

“T BELIEVE I'll go in for flying a bit. 
the thing.” 

‘* What kind of aeroplane will you buy ?"’ 

“Oh, I'll have a touring affair, a cloud climber, a 
balloonette, and a light fly about for town use.” 


| 
A susURBAN housewife recently reached the conclusi n 
that the attachment of a certain policeman for her co. k 
must be investigated, lest it prove disastrous to domestic 
| discipline. 
i “ Du you think he means business, Mary?” she asked. 
“T think so, mum,” said Mary. ‘“ He's begun to 
{complain about my cookin’, mum.” 


ry 


It seems to be 


Have the puntomimes supplied you with any ideas for Couplet lines ? Try to think owt a good line and win a orize. 


a 
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Our Courts. 


Well Connected. 


At a Shoreditch inquest recently: 

“Witness: “He was well connected, having a brother in 
business as a , another a commercial 
traveler.” 


** He'll Have To.” 
“ Will your husband attend the court and give evidence 
for you?” asked the Acton magistrate of a woman who 


wanted a summons. 
oe” said the wife with emphasis. “He’ll have 


‘Please, Don’t—” 


* Please, don't kill me!" 


Preferred the Birch. 
Two boys were charged before Mr. Plowden at Marylebone 
with breaking invo a workshop. . 
On being remanded for a week to s remand home, one of 
them burst into tears. “ I’d rather have the birch than go 
there,” hesobbed. “I’d rather have a dozen strokes.” 
“Don't decide too hastily,” replied Mr. Plowden. 


Picture Pars. 


ICING care i. ceil te 
Tus P sear should be particularly any 
ife who has a fondness for making the birthday cakes 
housewife who has a fondness for of ie horsehold. 
cake - makers 
their produc- 
unsuccessful 


bear 
following hint in 
mind. Place the 
icing in » small bag 
with a hollow ferrule 
projecting from the 
bottom, and screw round the top of the bag. By —T it 
as illustrated and gently pressing you can get an even line 
of icing; whilst by quick turns of the wrist ourly 
rounds of icing are formed. 


a> PG 


BINDING TEAPOT HANDLES. 

Tzaport handles which are made of metal get very hot, 
as most housewives will i 
admit, and pouring out the tea 
then becomes a attended by 
a certain amount of pain. Should 


difficulty is 
Tou 
illustented. Commence at A, 
leaving sufficient cord over to 
reach This surplus shauld be 
on the inside of the handle, and 
bound tightly round by the cord. 
At the conclusion of the bindi 
the vee — should be ti 
together at B to prevent slipping. 
This forms a coo! ands ralictle grigt 


Picked Pars. 


What a Newsman Earnt. 

William Holland, who died from injuries caused. by 
falling off an omnibus, had sold newspapers in Lombard 
Street, London, for several years. He made 8s. or 108.8 
day, and employed an assistant at 17s. 6d. a week. 

The Latest in Vanity. 
George Pantitch, a smartly dressed youth who was 
at Belgrade with co tly pilfering benzine from 
a chemist’s, said he took the spirit, a few drops at a time, to 
“ perfume ” his clothes so that his sweetheart might believe 
that he owned a motor-car. 
Tragedy of a “Cigarette.” 

A Clerkenwell boy of six when in charge of an elder 
sister, rolled up a piece of brown pap2r in the form of a 
cigarette. His sister took away some matches and placed 
them on the mantelpiece, but the child stood on a f to 
reach them and his clothing caught fire. He died shortly 
afterwards. 


Brown Bread for Horses. 

Eighty inmates of the Home of Rest for Horses at 
Cricklewood were given a special feast recently. At three 
Gelock precisely, “ Max,” a veteran horse, boasting thirty- 
three years, thrust his head from his loose box, an a 
a bell rupe between his teeth announced with a clang tha’ 
dinner was ready. Immediately the served up a 
dainty repast. horse was with 4lb. of carrots 
and apples, with brown and white bread, biscuits, and 
eugar. 


Little Incidents 


Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
Caused the Courts to Smile. 


The Difference. 

At Wood Green Police Court, the chairman lectured a 
Jew upon observance of the law. “ You know,” he said, “I 
am in exactly the same position as you are, but I am not so 
headstrong as you are.” : 

Defendant: “No, not exactly ze same ) position. You see, 
I am in ze dock and you are in ze chair. 


“The Scotch Season.” 
bat not drunk,” said a defendant, when 


have 


ing 
ndant “ Well, you see, it is the Scotch season.” 
Sir Walter Wilkin: “You are fined 10s. and costé.” 
The Defendant: “I thank you, sir. Here's the ten 
bol ” ' 


, aimitted 
et- mak 
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BUTTER ROLLS. 
e dainty little pate of butter which one 80 
and in tea-shops is quite a simple 
TOC when the 
Eee dona 
is em e 
butter - curler is first 


dipped into a of 
S egal sed then 
anny. the 
the butter, 


skimmed 

— of fy vol 
forming a curly roll as 
it proceeds. A basin 
of cold water is in 


i 


— fe 
USEFUL FOR WINE-MAKING. 

In making wine of any description, fermentation is 
always necessary. When this takes place it sometimes 
ontitian for several weeks, and during this time the 
vessel: which contains the 
wine cannot be tightly closed 
or the imprisoned carbonic 
acid which is generated, 
w either blow out the 
bung or burst thecask. Some- 
times the orifice is left open, 
and mice, insects, and dust 
may find their way in, but 
generall some tt covering 
is In e the 


as 

This is driven into the cask and the long end is immersed 

a vessel of water. The gas nigh its way through 
barrel. 


Pum s wae. 
Made to Cry. 
“Don’t ory,” said the mother to her boy. 1 11, who 
was ordered to be birched at Acton, for 2s, 24d. 


sh - 
fem Wy 12 aia the magistrate, “ it’s meant to make him 
” 


= Professional Fault-Finder. 
“What are you by Lege eel asked an advocate of a 
itness at Salford Police ‘Court. 

we Oh,” he replied, “ I’m a fault-finder, sir.” (Laughter.) 
He subsequently explained that he sought out an 

remedied te in telephone wires. 


Strong English Beer. 

“T have been abroad for ten 2» @ man explained wi:o 
was accused at Clerkenwell of ness, “and have been 
back in England only a few weeks. I thought Td have a 

cod time, but I went a bit too far. The nglish beer, | 
| ee discovered, is very good and very strong.” (Laughter ) 

Who is the Owner ? 

A Halifax overlooker, summoned for wife desertion. 

complained that his wife had pawned, among other thing:, 


er neeny complainant): “I suppose it was +r 
own P” 

Defendant: “It was mine.” 

Mr. pares 3 “TI thought the wedding ring belonged t> 
the ” ee 

Mr. Leach (defending): “I thought it was jor: 
property!” (Laughter.) 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
used on this page. If you've an idea, send.it along. 
FOR STAIRCASE WALLS. 


aspect vanishes if the 
are used asshown in 


, care 
must be taken not to stand too near the outer edge of the 
steps or the whole thing will overbalance. 


rife 
GARDEN SEATS. 

A very useful garden-seat for bowling or tennis greens 
is i hark, ‘The back olde Geen it tp of the 
seat and thus protects it from rainwater or dew. The 
back, which -_o : 


is one inch 


SS. 
is close to the edge of tlic 


being 

se eed Sst 
as at A, w TO} -three-quarters from 

of bottom as at D the beak is : two 

iron straps firmly fixed to each end of the seat and 

hinged in the centre by means of a centre pin. 


edge 


A QualkKing Ieland. 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | year no fewer than 543 earthquake shocks were 
registered in 


No Jam—No Work. 

Two young. farm servants, sued at Bridli for 
breaking employment contract with a local farmer, 
said they ran away because, though well fed, they were 
refused jam-tarts. 


Electric Thanks. 

Outside the collection-box for the Children’s Infirmary in 
Myrtle Street, A obi has been placed an electric-light 
device which, iately a coin is dropped into the box, 
displays the acknowledgment, “ Thank you.” 


Horse in the Stocks. 

A horse walked into a loft at St. Stephens-by-Saltash, 
Cornwall, and, the floor not being very tnoig, Sia hina legs 
went through and it was s across a beam. The 
accident was not discovered until next morning, and the 
horse had to be removed from “the stocks” very carefully. 
Two horees in the stable below broke their halters through 
fright at the strange noises above. 


Losing £6,000 an Hour, 

An Italian, who had a phenomenal run of luck at Monte 
Carlo recently, tem fortune too long and paid the 
peal. With his friends he had decided to leave the 

ncipality. They had paid their hotel bill and their 
tranks were ed, when the Italian decided to have a 

ing “flutter” before taking the train. But his luck 
changed, and in less than hours he lost £18,400, 
which is probably a record for the time. 


| home, and successf 


Sicily, of which 189 occurred on the first day, 
and 192 in the month of January. The smallest numbcr 
was in November, when only seven were registered. 

Microbes in Mail-bage. 

At a conference of Irish post-office clerks in Dublin 
recently, it was stated that the germs of consumption and 
other were in mail-bags by thousands, and s 
resolution was that all mail-bags should be washed 
and disinfeeted fortnightly. 

se Hie Bank. 

eccentric man named Ashton Hayea, who had 
lived alone in Runcorn for many pa ag Beal] the 
other day. On his death-bed he @sked that his workin; 
waistcoat should be given to his brother. This garmert 
was found to have 100 sovereigns sewn inside the lining. 
The Lady's " Yes.” 

A Belgrade clerk named Velislaw Simonovitch, on the 
strength of an increase of salary, telegraphed to a young 
lady of Losnitea and asked her to share his fortunes. The 
hor anewer san." You glad, wiliaaiy optally, dll 

wer ran: “ Yes, gladly, inzly, Y> gat: 
edly, gratefully, lovingly, yes, yes, wae si 

“ Elactoe Humour. ‘ 

an election meeting held at Hedon Town Hall, in the 
Holderness division, one-of the audience, & man, 
laughed so unrestrainedly at some of the ieekion Emnoa! 
that he dislocated his jaw and was unable to close his 


mouth. A doctor present accompanied the young man 
ly treated him. 


‘ @@ Haltf-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this pag: 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Sureet. London, W.C. - 


Warusonovan fs one of those small constituencies where 
politics are taken seriously. There a neutral 
*s life fs almost unbearable. One simply must be 

° dootors and yellow doctors, 

green chemists and yellow o and it is even believed 
partisanship is carried so far that there are even green 


is far more exciting 
arliamentary election 


; whilst even the revising barristers 
prize-ring, and that functionary declared 
that nowhere except in borough did he find that three 
lodgers each claimed to have the exclusive use of two rooms 
in 2 Kresonmed cee — 
ow, for many years Whimborough has been a green strong- 
hold. The majority has always been minute. Once, 
at a time when yellow feeling was strong in the country, it 
sank as low as four, and yellow enthusiasts alwa: declared 
that the green champion on that occasion owed his return to 
three lunatics and a dead man. 

‘At other times it had even risen as high as thirty, and then 
yellow adherents, after the declaration of the , alleged 
that the eun of Britain had for ever set, and that the profligate 
proper of the majority of Whimborough men had aisgraced 

eir ancient borough. 

At the present election Mr. Bimble, the member for Whim- 
borough in four successive Parliaments, was to be opposed by 
a new The yellows as solemnly duclared that Mr. 
Cosmo Vi ‘would oust Mr. Bimble, as the greens asserted 
that Whimborough would abhor a carpet-bagger and stick 
to its veteran member. 

Now, Mr. Bimble had become member 
not because he had any political ambitions, but because Mrs. 
Bimble thought that it was the shortest 


position of Mrs. Bimble and his political agent. Against his 
solid dulness, brilliant candidates at election times had dashed 
thenteelves in vain. Lae 
orators, enjoyed the entertainment, and voted green or yellow 
according to their life-long prejudices. 

However, Mr. Cosmo Vaughan was a candidate of a different 
type. He hated oratory ss much as Mr. Bimble himself, and 
had sotaally been known to yawn in the midst of one of Ine 
own As ae candi he would have been con- 
temptible save for his wife. Mrs. Cosmo yerane was & 
pretty, little vivacious woman, who meant her husband to 

ton in the world. It was not at the call of urgent political 

uty (as he etated in his election address) but at the call of 
an imperious young wife that he took up the disagreeable task 
of cont Whimborough. 

The election was fought on the usual spirited lines. The 
mee! of the ns were tornadoes of enthusiasm—but 80 
were those of the yellows. Mr. Bimble pledged himself to 
vote for pg bas that any questioner bothered him about, 
but then so did Mr. Vaughan. 

Each day. the greens got out new placards ing agin the 
latest fab: ‘ons of the yellows, and each day the yellows 
covered the hoardings with exposures of the malignant false- 
boods of the greens. 

The lot of the Whimborough man, as shown him on the 
walls, was indeed a hard one. If one won he would 


have no em t, if the other, no food. In fact, it was a 
5 contest. The town rang with denunciations 
“the miscreant ” (aged ten), who threw an apple at 


Mr. Bimble, and with re of the “ profligate 
(aged afr who actually plastered mud on Mr. Vaughan’s 
carriage door. 

The voters were canvassed and recanvassed till house- 
holders almost welcomed the appearance of beggars at their 
doora, At any rate, these visitors were only interested in 
ad a and had nothing to do with greens or 
yellows. 

However, two days before the poll there was a lull in the 
fight. Both ere were exhausted, and were reserving their 
strength for the final day. Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan drove up 
to their central committee rooms amidst mild cheers from a 
crowd of jaded supporters. 

“You're not going in here for long, after that beastly 
arto murmured the candidate to his wife. ‘I’m just 

or & pape Sgr at Po pond sett 4” 
things over with your election agen’ 
replied his wife. ig 


“T¢'s a rotten business,” grumbled Cosmo Vaughan. 

His wife turned smartly ae him. “ Now, don’t be 
silly. We'ye already taken that town house in London. 
My father has only promised to pay for it on condition that 
you're in Parliament. We're not going to have that respon- 
sibility on our shoulders. Go to the hotel if you wish and 
eend the — back for me afterwards, but for goodness 
sake look cheerful and bow to everybody. You look as if 
you were bound to be beaten Ls thousand votes.” 

“Well, 've been ing what a fine hunting day we've 
wasted. Don't be long with Ackers. ‘There are sure to be 
some of my blegsed supporters coming to talk about the 
political situation. I wonder whether old Bimble has to 
put up with such a lot of outsiders? If he has, I’m sorry for 
the old chap.” 

Mr. Vi drove away, and his wife went to interview 
the election agent in his office. Mr. Ackers, a shrewd-looking 
little man, was at his desk composing s poster, which was to 
cause in the green camp the next day. 


February ie usually a dull 


f I NN things going 1 
as , Mrs. Vaughan. 
() * Never eer eosh sa in 


The Story of a Lady who Took Part in 


By VERNON RALSTON. 


he ed at an English cup-tie, when the | 
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as you like, Tell them they know nothing about politics, and 
that you'll explain things to them. But their v 
lives out of thom to vote for Bimble.” _— me 

* Do you mean it, Maud ?” asked the puzzled youth. 

“Oh, why weren't men made with brains! Of course 1 
mean {t. Now get away and do your work. You must find 
the places yourself. d, you don’t know me at all. You 
are a volunteer. But come after dark to the hotel— 
don’t wear that green colour then, of course—and report the 
results to me.” 

** Am I to be a Bimbleite too, Maud ?”’ inquired her other 
brother. 

“No, you go back to London by the next train. Then you 
must go to post-offices where you are not known, and send 
this telegram to the ten names on this list. Here is the 
precise wording of the tel . If they ask you to put o 
name and address on the back of {t you'd better put Jones, 
London. And don’t may a word of this to anybody.” 

“ T know a trick worth two of that,” said the youth proudly. 
* A fellow put me up to it so that you needn't give anything 
at her shrewdly. away if you wanted to wire a bet, or to a girl. I'll type the 

“That means we'll be defeated by how many ?” telegrams, put the proper stamps on ’em, and drop ‘em in 

“Ten to twenty votes, Mrs. Vaughan, but don’t think that por ase: just before they’re emptied. Then the postman 
I have not done my best for you. Practically I can account ands ’em in to be sent off, and no one twigs you.” 
for every vote on the register. Look, I'll show you my lists. “Good, you've more brains than I thought you had, 
There are only three thousand voters on the register, an when | Clifford. Now, don't miss the next train to London. Good- 
you've deducted deaths, emigrations, electors whom both | bye.” — 
parties have lost sight of, and those who are in gaol or who Late in the evening the brother, to whom she had delegated 
are too fil to vote, we've 2,700 left. There are about thirty the canvass of the doubtful voters, came round to Mrs. 
doubtfule—they may vote any way. Of the others I reckon Veugans hotel. 
that there are 1,340 stead s, and 1,330 steady yellows. “Pye worked jolly hard, Maud,” he said, * but I've only 
If we sup that the oe tfuls are ecally divided—and | been able to sce fiftcen out of the thirty names you gave me. 
mind Bimble as the local man has the pull with the doubtfuls | Either they were out or they wouldn't see me.” 

—that gives the other side ten ma “Well, what about the others?” 


jority.” 
“But if we could get all the doubifuls we should be in “ Five of ‘em were either deaf or fdiots—there was no 
by twenty.” 


y making them understand anything. Eight of them I had 
“<7, Mrs. Vaughan, é/,” said the agent, “ but I don’t know | words with. I stuck to them till they either threatened to 
how to get at them. You've canvassed them all yourself. 


kick me out or slammed the door in my face, And two 
The very first list I gave you contained all their names. And | promised to vote for Bimble, but I think it was only to get 
I’ve sent gil the best men we have to them, but I daren’t | rid of me. They'd a nasty look in their eyes.” 
over-canvass them. It’s a big mistake. They're all cranks, “ Arthur, you're a dear,” said Mrs. Vaughan, kissing her 
and they'll vote against the side that worries them too brother. 
much.” The next day was one of intense excitement. Everyone 
“There isn’t any hope of converting any of the greens ?” in Whimborough was absolutely confident about one or other 
of the candidates. Both election agents declared that they 


You don’t know Whimborough, Mrs. Vaughan. A 
Whimborough green is as obstinate and as pig-headed | were absolutely certain to win, though at the same time 
” urging their workers to bring up every possible voter, 80 


as— 
The election agent a for a simile. that the triumph of righteousness over wickedness would bo 
“Asa Whimborough yellow,” said Mrs. Vaughan smilingly. | more overwhelming. Vaughan smiled so sweetly on 
“ That's just it.” the crowd all day that she hinted to her husband her fears 
that her smile would become a permanent fixture. At last 


The lady thought for a moment and then said: “ After 
your close study of this small constituency, Mr. Ackers, I the poll closed, and the ballot boxes were taken to the Town 
Hall. Before the count began Mr. Ackera came up to Mra 


suppose that you are able to point out the rather disreputable 
Vaughan. 


people amongst the green voters?” 
“No, Mrs. Vaughan, don’t do ft,” appealed the agent. “Tell be a very near thing, Mrs. Vaughan. We've done 
very well with the ‘ doubtfuls,’ and unless my returns from 


“Tt’s no good bribing here. They'd take the money, vote 
for their own side, and give you away at once if we snatched the polling booths are absolutely wrong tho greens are & few 
votes short. If only I could be certain that my sub- 


a victory.” 
“I’m not go silly as to think of bribery, Mr. Ackers. J | had not made a mistake, but anyhow, at the worst, it 
t, moral victory.” 


give you my word that I shall do nothing of the sort. Now | & 
e count went on solemnly, and cager partisans hovered 


ive me the names and addresses of, say, ten shady voters.” I 
anxiously over the tables. There was 4 t sensation when 


“ Of course, if you insist upon it, Mrs. Vaughan,” said the 
agent dubiously, “ but aaa ially of | it bere x teenereet that one of the voters had voted for both 
can tes. 


I know nothing offici 
what you are going to do.” 


Complete. Short Story. : 


“ Well, Mr. | Ackers, how are 


ING 
Mmcth lager, Sl He smiled on 
(Jo her with grandly confident 
smile that all election agents wear 
till the moment the poll is closed. 

Mrs. Vaughan shut the office 
door. 

* Now, Mr. Ackers,” she said 
firmly. “I want to know 
exactly how we etand.” 

“ Don’t madam. 


“Mr, Ackers,” said Mrs. Vaughan, ‘you told me at the 

ing of this election that you could account for almost 

every elector in this borough. Please drop that electioneer- 
ing confidence of yours and tell me pean what you think.” 
It’! be a moral victory,” said the clection agent, glancing 


nts 
be 


“Men generally know nothing,” replied Mrs. Vaughan “Tm afraid it’s only a ‘doubtful,’ Mrs. Vaughan,” mur- 
pleasantly. “‘ Please make me out the list.” mured the agent. ‘* Half-a-dozen of them are no better than 
She waited a few minutes whilst Mr. Ackers glanced over fdiote. It’s not likely a real green or yellow would spot 


his paper, But it’s neck-and-neck 80 far.” 

At the final bundle of votes was sorted, and excited 
watchers held their breath. One by one the votes were 

laced to the credit of either side. 7 had come to the 

last dozen. Mrs. Vaughan couldn’t bear the strain and closed 
her “hoe Suddenly there was a great shout in the room, and 
a wild election agent shrieked in her ear, ‘‘ We've beaten them 
Mrs. Vaughan. Done ’em by one.” 

And when tho Mayor had read out the figures: 


the ee and picked out a dozen or so names. 

“ Ah, that will do, Mr. Ackers. Now I want your list of 
doubtful voters. Thank you very much.” 

“Tve no official ce of ane you do, Mrs: 
Vaughan,” protested the agent. “The responsibility is 
entirely on your shoulders.” 

“Quite right,” said Mra. Vaughan sweetly. ‘‘ Take care 

ou don’t overwork yo . Ackers. You mustn’t 
reak down before the election day! I want you to be the 


first to congratulate me.” " Z Vaughan am wm wm lw he 6s) «2,848 
After breakfast the next morning Mrs. orang said to her Bimble SoS ee est 
husband ; “ You know that Arthur and Clifford are coming Majority 1 


down to-day just to give us a hand on the last day before 


the por 
“ Jolly decent of ’om,” said Mr. Vaughan, ‘ but they’d 
better have saved their train-fare.” : 
“Well, you'd better go round to the committec-rooms 


one half of the crowd went home indignantly to bed, and the 
other half absolutely declined to go home till morning. 
It was only when the Vaughan supporters had lost their 


voices and exhausted all their fireworks that the election 


without me. I'll slip across and meet them at the station. | agent found opportunity for a quiet word with Mrs. Vaughan. 
Come back to the hotel for me in an hour.” “T hope you did nothing corrupt ?” he ae ahs 
Mr. Vaughan yawned at the prospect of the dreary day |“ No, I sent my brother to wor all the doubtfuls till they 


before him, but nodded his assent to his wife’s arrangement. 
When the London train steamed into Whimborough 
Station Mrs. Vaughan sighted her young brothers at once. 
Before they could speak to her she said to them ina whisper : 
“Go away to that quiet waiting-room across there. I'll 
follow you in a minute. Don’t ask any questions.” 
They obeyed, and five minutes later, when the crowd on 
the platform had dispersed, Mrs. Vaughan joined her brothers. 
“Here, Arthur,” she sald, “ put that green rosette in your 
cost at once.” : 
“I thought your colour was yellow ?” protested the youth. 
“Tt fs, but you woar green to-day. There fs a. ist of 
doubtful voters. Go to every house, force yourself upon 
them, and insist on their voting for Bimble. Bo as offensive 


were sickened of the name of Bimble. And as for the greens 
who did not vote—well, those shady people whose names you 
gave me all got a telegram last night, * All {s discovered. 
Fly at once. Daty Express Friday. A Friend.’ Some 
of them must have had uneasy consciences and gone.” 

The election agent gazed at her in admiring wonder. 
“But what is going to appear in the Dairy Express on 
Friday ?” he asked. 

“Oh, an advertisement in the agony column, * Whim. 
borough. All safe. Return.’” 

The election agent burst into a roar of laughter. * Mrs. 
Vaughan,” he gasped, “ you beat us. We men are nowhere. 
I'll never say a word against votes for women again. Trust 
a woman to win anyhow.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Ackers,” returned the member's wife, “ I know 
that I’m a winning woman.” 


ae tp nee 


TOO GRASPING, 

Tue portly old gentleman had just finished a sumptuous 
repast. Lighting a huge Havana, he rose to leave. 

“Haven't you forgotten something?” began the 
waiter, in an insinuating manner. 

“Why, so I have!” was the reply. “TI declare, my 
memory becomes more treacherous every day!” 

Lifting the ash-tray, he pocketed the half-crown lying 
beneath it, and calmly strode out past the crestfallen 
knight of the tray. 


The Ladies’ Bargain Ground 


is the pages of the London “ Daily Express” containing 
the announcements of the principal drapery stores, 
Watching these carefully will mean a judicious use of 
money. 


Duilp Express 


Order it to be delivered regularly. Price One Halfpenny, 


month, but it will be a bright one this year, if you enter this week’e 
Couplete competition and win a prize. 
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| t Germany is at Present Agitated 

over the Leakage of their Navy 
Secrets into Britain. 


Ir would appear that we have not a monoply of “ spy 
scares." To those who are worried over the occasional 
rumours of German spies in our midst, it will come as 

leasant news that the Germans, in their turn, are rather 
excited about the leakage of their naval secrets into this 
country. 

Somehow or other one of our Service journals 
managed to secure minuto information about a new 
Krupp gun, and also details of the trials of the gun at 
Kiel. is information was published in an article that 
has caused some fluttering in German official dovecotes. 

Count Reventlow, a well-known German writer on 
naval matters, has written a rather agitated article in 
one of the German newspapers. 

“These details,’ he says, referring to the article, 
“could only be obtained through the gross carelessness 
of the officials or by bribery.’ And he wants the 

ition to raise the matter during the naval estimates 
debate in the German Parliament. 


Told not to Give Details. 

Not very long ago our Consul-General in Berlin reported 
that an official circular had gone round to Prussian 
manufacturers warning them to be on their guard against 
foreign spies. Editors of technical journals were also 
warned against giving too many details in their reports of 
inventions. 

“ All public reports,” ran the circular, “ should refrain 
from giving details”; and this little note was added 
with an anxious eye on the prestige of German trade: 
“No complaints about bad trade should be published.” 

This German nervousness ought to convince us that 
Great Britain is not at all behindhand in trying to find out 
anything that may be of use to us and that Germany does 
not want us to know. 

As a matter of fact, the Germans have very good 
reason for anxiety, for no other country possesses @ secret 
service with such wide influence and such thorough 
organisation as we do ourselves. It may surprise many 
nie told that, in the opinion of those who ought to know, 
even Russia is behind Great Britain in this matter. 
Russia’s secret police deals mostly with revolutionaries 
in other countries, and there is little room for international 
politics so far as Russia’s spies are concerned, 

Those selected for this work are not necessarily of 
British nationality, as was shown by the trial at Leipzig 
of a certain German lady named Fraulein Petersen, who 
was accused of being a spy in the service of Great Britain, 


Charmed the Officers’ Hearts. 


In the course of the trial it was proved that Petersen 
obtained a position as governess in the home of a naval 
officer's widow at Kiel. A number of young naval 
officers were in the habit of calling on their comrade’s 
widow, and during these calls they mado the acquaintance 
of Petersen. 

The latter made herself particularly charming, with the 
result that in a short time she had half the officers of the 
naval depét at her feet. When she had thus made them 
lose whatever sense they originally possessed she used to 
show an engaging curiosity about naval affairs and 
succeeded in extracting from them certain scraps of in- 
formation for which the British Government were prepared 
to pay her handsomely. She was detected, however, and 
brought to trial, and at the present moment she is serving 
a sentence of several years’ penal servitude in a German 
prison. 

One British spy who has retired from business, go to 
speak, declared some timo ago that the qualifications 
necessary for a successful spy wero a high standard of 
education, intelligence, knowledge of the world, tact and 
diplomatic ability of the first order, and a wide knowledge 
of languages. 


Clemenceau's Sheet of Paper. 


This same man declared that the sum supposed to be 
nt by the British Government on “ Sccret Service,” 
ough larger than that of any other pape is not 
nearly the real total amount we pay out for information 
about our neighbours’ business. 

In connection with Le and secret service, a curious 
little ceremony took place in Paris on the fall of the 
Clemenceau Cabinet. After his resignation had been 
accepted, M. Clemenceau handed [resident Fallitres a 
sheet of paper. 

“Here,” he said, “is the list of people to whom I 
have paid money out of the secret funds.” 

The President took the paper, and, without looking at 
the names, he held it in the tans of a candle until it was 
destroyed. Then ho turned to M. Clemenceau. 

‘“‘T have purified your accounts,” he said, with a smile, 
thus showing that he was quite satisfied, without in- 
vestigating the accounts, that money spent in secret 
eervice was spent well. 


—_—— io 
Sre.ua: ‘Is she in Society ?”* 
Betta ; “ Yes, she used to ‘do’ her hair, and now she 
coifs it.” 


COMPANY. 

In the village of Mireanmud, where rabbit coursing is & 
great sport, swift, well-trained dogs often win large sums 
in prizes; consequently the owners of these animals 
bestow much attention on them ; in fact, more than upon 
their wives and children. 

An old Lancashire collier, well known for his success in 
the coursing field, recently surprised all his friends by 
marrying a very unprepossessing woman. 

“Why hast thou got spliced, lad, at thy age?” one of 
his friends asked him. 

“Oh, that’s not much of a tale,” answered the old man. 
“T agree wi’ ye ‘at Matilda yonder is no beauty ; if she 
had been I shouldn’t have wed her. But that there dog 0’ 
mine, he was simply pining for someone to look after him 
while I was away at the pit. I corldn’t bear to leave him 
in th’ house by hisself, so I hit on the idea of marryin, 
Matilda. She’s not ’andsome, but she’s mighty g 
company for t’ dog.” 

— 

“Do you keep two servant girls 2” 

“No; my wife isn’t strong esough to wait on more 
than one.” 

et fe 

“1 gay,” said the messenger-boy, “that near-sighted 
man in Room 496 just fell over a broom and epilled a 

ail of water on himself.” 

“Take him up a towel,” said the hotel manager, “ and 
charge him for one bath.” 


ree gener el 


A CENTURY OF GAS LIGHTS. 

Towagrps the end of January, 1810, exactly 100 years 
ago, Mr. Ackerman’s shop in the Strand was lighted b: 
gas, the first establishment of the kind to be so illumina 

The interest and curiosity aroused were very A ae A 
lady calling to make a purchase was ao delight with the 
beautiful white jets she saw on the counter, that she 
offered any money for permission to carry them home to 
light her drawing-room. 

‘A common belief was that the new illuminant was 
exceedingly dangerous, and crowds used to assemble in 
the strect, though at a respectful distance, waiting for 
the explosion, which, of course, never came. Another 
erroneous impression people jumped at was that the pipes 
conveying the gas for burning must necessarily them- 
selves be hot, and they would finger them cautiously at 
intervals, under the belief that a careless touch would 
burn them. 

A little later in the samo year the now immensely 
wealthy Gas Light and Coke Company was formed, the 
shareholders, of course, being pitied as idiots. People 
living outside London simply refused altogether to believe 
in the existence of “ lamps without wicks,” and one man 
wrote a book to prove that the thing was impossible. 

It is also worthy of note that the lamp-lighters, to a 
man, were opp to the new method of illumination. 
Nevertheless, it soon spread. Westminster Bridge was 
lit with it on the last night of the year 1812, and by 1814 
it had been introduced into several of the London streets. 

To-day London consumes every week more than 
10,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas, supplied by eighteen 
companies through 5,678 miles of mains. While 
for the supply of the United Kingdom during the year 
ended December 31st, 1907, no fewer than 188,486,693,000 
cubic feet were pumped through 33,536 miles of mains. 

In order to produce this enormous quantity of gas 
15,406.753 tons of coal were carbonised, at a total cost to 
the companies of £22,724,000. 


“TI UNDERSTAND that Buzzer expressed great regret 
when his motor-car hit that lady the other day.” 
“Yes, indeed. It broke one of his new brass lamps.”’ 
——— | 


* Aux right behind there ?” called the conductor from 
the front of the car. 

“Hold on,” criedza shrill voice. “ Wait till I get my 
clothes on!” 

The passengers craned their necks expectantly. A 
small boy was struggling to get a basket of laundry 
aboard. 

lo 
HONESTY’S REWARD. 

He was a conscientious Office boy, and he had been 
taught never to tell a falsehood. 

“Sir,” he said timidly, as the lunch hour approached, 
“I want to get off this afternoon.” 

‘Oh, you do, eh?” said the old, broker, peering over 
“Yes, sir, and I haven't any grandmothers.” 

“ Well, you are an exception, indeed.” 

“ And I'm not ill.” 

Lag a ; very extraordinary.” 

ee _ fact, sir, I want to get off to go and see a football 
match.” 

The old broker's face brightened. 

“ Well, Willie, I must say that you are the most honest 
boy I ever met.” 

‘Thank you, sir.” 

“Yes, and come to think of it, I want to see the Cup 
Tie myself. I was afraid to leave the office at first, but 
now that I see you are such an honest boy I know my 
business couldn’t be in safer hands. It will take some 
time for me to get back, so you will stay an hour or so 
later. Good-bye, Willie, there is nothing like being 
honest. When I come back I'll tell you who’s won.” . 


How Bogs at Dartmoor are 
turned into Fertile Farm land 
by the Criminals. 


Wanverrna across the moor within a mile or tvo 
of Princetown Prison, you may often hear the shaip, 
smacking report of a dynamite cartridge. Sometinic; 
this comes from the big quarry on the flank of Hessay Tor, 
but often from some distant part of the prison farm. 

In the latter case it means that convict labour is busy 
clearing for crops some ion of the four square milcs 
comprised in the prison farm. 

The whole of that tall table-land known as Dartmocr 
is one mass of granite. Huge granite boulders crop uj) 
everywhere among the gorse and heather, and the fir: 
step in reclaiming the moor for cultivation is to get 1id 
of these unwieldy rocks. 

The larger ones are drilled and broken by dynamite. 
the smaller are split with wedges and hammers. ‘The 
broken stone is carried to the sides of the new field ar| 
used for building walls. There are many miles of massive 

stone wall, cutting up the Princetown Prison farm 
into fields of ten or fifteen acres each. 
Trenching the Land. 

The soil of the moor is poor from a farmer’s point of 
view. It is composed of peat, sand, and gravel; anu. 
though light and porous and easy to work, is deficicn, 
in lime. For another thing, the ground lies too high am! 
the summer is too short to ripen wheat. But oats and iye 
can be grown and also all sorts of root crops. . 

When the granite has all been cleared end tugged ay av 
on sledges by gangs of brawny convicts the land is 
trenched. This is all done by hand labour, and you 
may see aie or sixty men in one field all digging away 
steadily. There are twelve hundred prisoners in Prince- 
town, so there is no lack of labour. 

The first crop is rape or rye. But this is not cut or 
harvested. It is fed off by sheep, of which animals they 
have a fine flock of about five hundred on the prison farm. 

After the next digging swedes are sown. It would 
astonish many a Midlands farmer to see what fine biz 
turnips are grown up here on top of the bare moor fourtccn 
hundred feet above sea-level. 

Haymaking Without Pitchforks. 

The third year sees the new field growing a crop of sec!*. 
and the same crop is taken for the next year also. ‘Then 
comes another crop of swedes, and after that the land is 
laid down into permanent pasture. Rye grass, white 
clover, meadow grass, trefoil, cocksfoot, and other gra:s 
seeds are mixed and sown at the rate of thirty-six pounds 
to the acre. 

These pastures produce fine crops of hay. Not. of 
course, as heavy as those grown in the low country, |: 
very sweet and clean. When not put up for hay, tlc 
pastures will easily feed one buHock to the acre durin, 
the summer months. 

All the hay is made by hand. It is an odd sight to sc» 
half a hundred men tossing hay by hand. You can: 
trust a whole gang with such dangerous weapons <: 
pitchforks. 

Trusty convicts do the cutting with scythes. Only 
ney men are selected for this work, and they are very 

seen onit. No wonder, for they get extra rations. Coco. 
is brought out to them in the middle of the morning, ai: 
they get an extra allowance of cheese at their evening me«!. 
Fifty Cows Supply the Prison with Milk. 

The meadows have to be limed occasionally or cl-9 
they get mossy. Thistles are also a plague. Tho low 
ground near the Black Brook, which is a tributary of t! 0 
Dart, grows heavy crops of rushes. These are used {vr 
thatching ricks. 

They have about thirty acres of garden at the priso:, 
and the celery grown theye is famous for its delicacy. 

A dairy herd of some fifty fine cows provides milk for 
a au and a large herd of pigs are kept to provide 
pork. 

The sheep are a very fine lot, and their wool fetclics 
uncommonly good prices. All the animals on the prison 
farm are marvellously tame. It is a proof of how wel! 
they are treated that the sheep will follow you about the 
fields, and the ponies will come up and nuzzle you. 

The prison farm has a great reputation for its horscs. 
They cross the native Dartmoor stock with Welsi 
blood, and their ponies fetch the highest prices at all the 
sales. They also breed splendid cart-horses. The lattcr 
are in charge of the J. A.’s, the Juvenile Adult prisoncrs. 
and it is pleasant to see the pride which these youngstcrs 
take in their well-groomed charges, 

There is a folly-equlped smithy in the prison, ard the 
J. A.’s learn how to shoe their charges. 

Everything connected with the farm is made in the 
prison. All the hoes, rakes and spades, even the carts 
and the harness. There is, perhaps, no other farm in 
existence which is so entirely self-supporting. 


e 
Farner: “I’m very much afraid that Millie will cloro 
with that young rascal.” 
Mother : “ I don’t think so, dear. 
evening that girls who elo 
and I feel sure that my wo 


I reminded her last 
got no wedding presents, 
sank deep into her heart.”” 


Should business woes depress you your hopes will quickly riee, If you fill a Couplets coupon and win a Couplets prize. 
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aiRReORS Wren, 


Abe corded ing Rhyme, 


THE THUNDERBOLT. 
‘A correspondent, writing to a daily paper, states that he 
Beals came across @ ri A waiter who refused a tip.) 
Wrrs customers the restaurant was packed, 
Some dining wisely, some exceeding well ; 
The soft lights gleamed and all went merry as 
A marriage bell. 
But, hark ! above the clatter of the plates, 
Above the chatter of the brave and fair, . 
What dreadful g 
cry was that 
Which rent the 
air ? 


Scarce had it died before 
the startled 


guests 

- Lea wildly from 
Fccaoale ta which 
they sat, 

And una sce (with one 
voice) cried: 


The Dickens’ that ?” 


There on the carpet, 
clad in evening 


dress, 
They saw the man 


who'd uttered 
that weird cry 


SS 
Gibbering feebly at a waiter who 
Stood calmly by. 
They hurried to his help from every side, 
And as they raised him up with kindly grip, 
He clasped his throat and stammered : “ That man there 
Refused a tip!” 


PETER THE GREAT. 

{I} parents want a boy to grow up to be a preacher or a 
ieee Minister they must help him to build up a splendid 
tmagination.—Daily Paper.] 

Wuew little Peter saw the light his mother vowed that he 
A leading th ian should subsequently be. 
His father, on the other hand, thought he would much 


prefer 
The lad to make his country’s laws and be Prime Minister, 


Is by “best”? we mean “‘ most expensive,” then the 
House of Commons is infinitely superior to any other 


club in the world. A thousand pounds is about the 
least sum for which any man acquires the privilege 
of tacking M.P. on to his name, and that is only the 
To nurse a constituency and retain one’s 
seat may cost hundreds or thousands yearly. 

Worse than all that, it is the only club where a momber 
fs kicked out every three or four years for no fault of his 
own, and whero the chances of being blackballed are 
one in two. 

How about accommodation? To tell the solemn truth, 
the accommodation seigioar at i greets in gees 
respeots compares very poorly with that of any of 
great London clubs. Of course, there are no billiard or 
card rooms, nor any of the usual diversions for the leisured 
club man, with the possible exception of chess and 
draughts. 

But, apart from that, the accommodation is not what 
might reasonably be expected for the comfort of members 
of the Mother of Parliaments. In the first place, the 
Chamber itself is notoriously small and cram, Actually, 
it provides seats for not many more than of its 670 
elected members, 


A Plan to Make More Room. 

Three years ago, Mr. Thomas Roe, M.P. for Derby, 
devised a plan for increasing the accommodation without 
rebuilding. He proposed that the division corridors 
should be added to the floor area, and that the benches 


should be horse-shoe fashion, so that the 
members ¢ all sit fron the Speaker. The House 
would be divided as at present by a broad gangway cutting 
the centre of the crescent, and divisions would take place 


in what is now the members’ lobby and in the broad 
corridor behind the Speaker’s door. 

The plan is a sensible one, and not costly ; yet such is 
the innate conservatism of our Legislature that it has not 
yet been adopted. 

There is no other House of Legislature in the world 


You can banish money troubles, 


But both agreed vy hee all doubt that, whether he became 
A much-respected bishop or achieved a statesman’s fame, 
The most essential point of all in Peter’s education 

Was to instil one quality—to wit, imagination. 

Accordingly, when still a babe. too young to read or write, 

His nurses told him 
creepy tales of 
goblin, 
and sp 

At six, the politician 
(or divine) in 
embryo 

Perused with dili- 
gence the works 
of Edgar Allan 
Poe; 

Whilst uncles, aunts, 
and __ cousins 
helped in many 

ifferent ways, 

Escorting him, for 
instance, to 
“the halls ” 

Ibsen’s 


| 


and 


plays. 
When knickerbockers had to go and school-days had to 
cone, 
No ordinary lessons formed his mental pabulum. 
Verne, Haggard, Wells, Boccaccio he read for hours on end, 
And ay who knew detective yarns could count him as a 
friend. 
The drill-inspector, who had been in India for a while, 
At half-a-crown per narrative made quite a decent pile. 
Anon, when Peter's pleased and proud progenitors 


To re the final touches to a coruscating mind, 

They him an appointment in connection with 
the Press ; 

As “Our Special Correspondent,” which he filled with 
great success, 


And, now that Peter’s hair is thin, his parents bent and 


, 
ite he, as England's Premier, the fate of nations sway, 
Or does his fiery eloquence the sceptical confute, 
As, in a West-end church, he holds vast congregations 
mute ? 
No, Peter’s found his méier in lowlier directions, 
For he designs the posters used at General Elections. 


Tata 


except ours where each member has not his own seat, 
and very few where each has not also his own desk at 
which he may keep his papers and transact his corre- 
spondence. At present the only chance that any member 
of our House except a Front Bencher has of getting a 
seat is to be present at prayers. 

There is, of course, a ne per-room at the House, 
but it is notoriously ill-stocked. It has not—or had not 
quite recently—a single foreign newspaper, not even 
a colonial one. What other club would put up with 
such a state of things for a single day ? 

One would certainly expect the library of such an 
institution as the House of Commons to be something 
out of the ordinary. An inspection proves a woeful 
disappointment. “is shelves are full of useless, 
out-of-date volumes, while books of modern science, of 
bi hy, and of political economy are conspicuous by 
their absence. Yet the salaries paid to the librarian and 
his assistant are about five times greater than those paid 
by any other London club. ; 

It is not so many years ago since there was only one 
smoke-room at the House, and that a dingy cellar! In 
this respect matters have improved, but the little room 
cola the upstairs dining-room is still inconveniently 
crow 


Dinner a Shilling, Tea Ninepence. 

One of the great needs of the House is some place 
where members can take a little quiet nap. Considering 
the appalling hours to which the House sits, this is a very 
real want. At present there is no place except a corridor 
behind the upstairs gallery, where there are a few couches. 
But this one quiet place is usually absorbed by members 
who want to write their letters in peace. 

The commissariat is at present the best department of 
the House. Food is cheap and good. You can get a 
shilling dinner and a ninepenny high tea. That members 
appreciate their kitchen is proved by the fact that in a 
single session they spend nearly ten thousand pounds 
upon 130,000 m 

The profit made upon the food is very small, but on the 
wines the Committee do well, although the prices are very 
moderate. Wages of kitchen staff are a heavy item, 
running to over four thousand a year. The deficit is 
mee by a subsidy to the Kitchen Committee of about 
£1, @ year. 

The House has a barber’s shop and good bath and 
dressing rooms. To Mr. Herbert Gladstone members 
owe both of these necessary luxuries, But the barber's 
room is small. and it is often necessary to wait a long time 
for a shave, 


thie fact we emphasise. If you fill a Couplets 


Ome, 
nite. | 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses | 

in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address ° 

your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s : 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


THE WAIL OF THE IMAGINER. 
[There are few more tantalising experiences than com- 
ing a guide book while pen: én London oneself.— 
ily Press.] 
Pray hearken to my piteous plaint, 
A guide-book writer I, 
A scenic poet who can t 
The southern sea and 8 
With such a wealth of local tint 
It makes you quite forget the print, 


* A happy lot,” at first you'd say, 

But listen till I've told 
The secret which has 
splashed the 


grey 
eee my locks of 


go 
(These luscious ads. of 
sunny bliss 
Are writ in the 
metropolis.) 


“ From out the window § 
where he 
sits, 

‘Neath miles of 
sapphire sky, 

A matchless panorama 
flits 

Before the gazer’s 
eye.” 
(This is the sort of stuff I do 
When trav'ling on the Bakerloo.} 


“ Above us tower the hills of Greece, 
The water laps the caves, 
And like a Turner’s masterpiece 
The sunset lights the waves,”* 
(This simile occurred to me 
Within a Fleet Street A. B. C.) 


So now, perhaps, you understand 
Why hairs of greyish tinge 

Are rapidly encroaching on 
My once all golden fringe ; 

I fear, unless I chuck my job, 

I soon shall boast a hoary nob, 


There is one point in which no other club in London 
can compare with the House. Perhaps no club in the 
world can boast such a delightful resort as is the House of 
Commons Terrace on a fine summer afternoon. Tea on 
the Terrace is a most pleasant function, and the view 
over the river and the fresh air that blows up from the 
water are invaluable assets to the jaded member of 
Parliament. 

The Chamber of the House of Commons ma 
venient and badly seated, but it has wonderful acoustical 
properties, and certainly there is no other room in the 
world which is so carefully ventilated. The air which 
is admitted is so carefully filtered and warmed that, even 
when the fog is yellow as soup in an ordinary London club 
or private house, the atmosphere of the House remains 
warm, clear, anddry. The air only averages four volumes 
of carbonic acid per ten thousand, which is a purity 
equivalent to that of the open air in London on a fine day. 

The second advantage which the House can claim over 
other clubs is its tal facilities. It has its own Post 
Office, which deals in a single session with over two and a 
haif million postal packets, as well as an enormous number 
of telegrams, The Commons postmaster is always a 
busy man, but on big nights, such as when a Budget is 
introduced, he has to obtain extra assistance on account 
of the enormous number of wires which are sent to all 
parts of the kingdom, 

Whatever may be said for or against the material 
comforts of the House, it is very certain that it has the 
real atmosphere of aclub. There is plenty of good feeling 
and courtesy. A man is valued for what ho is, not for 
what he has, and the most glaring discrepancy in political 
opinion seldom interferes with the sense of honour or 
fair play, 


be incon- 


EP rere 


**Youna man,” said the serious person, “don’t you 
realise that the love of money is the root of all evil ?"’ 

“Well,” answered the Dae “you don’t see 
me hanging on to money as if I loved it, do you 3” 


**My good man,” said the kind old lady, to the ex- 
convict who had called, begging, ‘‘ what were you in for 2?” 

‘* Robbing the gueste in a hotel, mum.” 

ft Ah! Were you the proprietor or the head waiter ? ” 


et Be 
AND you really mean to tell me that a clairvoyant 
foretold your late husband’s death t” 
© Yes, indeed. She said there were brighter days 
atore for me.” 


coupon and win a Couplets orize. 
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Mr. S. F. EDGE, 
the “amous Motorist, 
Discusses the Possibilities of a New Scheme. 


Tue proposal that we should have a flying way from 
London to Brighton, which has recently been suggested, 
is not such a far-fetched idea as it might seem 
at first sight, and I should not be at all surprised to see 
the scheme actually carried out during the next few 

ears. 

The proposal is to have a smooth grass course, from 
200 to 300 feet broad, from Purley Corner to Brighton, 
which would be open on certain days of the week to 
aeronauts, who would, of course, pay 4 fee for the privilege 
of using it. At each end there would be a number of 
sheds in which aeroplanes could be stored, and at different 
points along the airway repairing depots and refreshment 
chalets would no doubt in course of time spring up. 

The advantages of such a flying way would be very 
numerous. It would encourage aviation in this country 
to an enormous extent, and would quickly put us ahead 
of any other country in the world as regards the science. 
Large numbers of people, seeing a prospect of definite 
travel under favourable circumstances, would take up 
the science of flying ; manufacturers, a an extensive 
market for aeroplanes awaiting them, would oxpend large 
sums in experiments which would quickly result in 
greatly improved type of machine ; and the cost of these 
machines would be very soon reduced substantially. 
Willing to Spend £30,000. 

Take my own firm, for instance. If we saw that there 
was a possibility of doing a big business in aeroplanes, 
we should have no hesitation in spending from £20,000 
to £30,000 in experiments, with a view to improving on 
the present types of fiying machines, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that other big firms would do the same. 

At present things are all yee the British aeronaut, 
the skill and nerve required for manipulating a machine 
over open country oe: too great for the sport to becomo 
popular. The man who attempts to fly any distance 
may have to come down at great risk to himself and 
his machine on rough ground, from which, even if unhurt, 
he may not be able to rise again, while to fly round and 
round a small area becomes monotonous. 

But directly we have an airway, all this is changed. 
The aviator sets out with a definite journey before him, 
and if he does not at first succeed in actually flying the 
whole distance, he will be able to finish his journey on 
wheels, as an aeroplane will travel along the ground at 
twenty or thirty miles an hour. A descent could bo 
made at any point with the certainty of having a smooth 
“ take off” for starting again, and under these favourable 
conditions proficiency would soon bo attained by a great 
body of British aeronauts. 

It is difficult to estimate what the cost of procuring 
such a flying way would be, but I believe that a guarantee 
fund of £20,000 could be got together in a year. Firms 
like my own would be prepared to back up such a scheme, 
and the Brighton Town Council would, I should think, 
be quite ready to join us, secing that the flying way 
would certainly mean more visitors and additional 
business for their town. 

Britain Would Lead the World. 

The total amount of ground required for the flyin, 
way is not more than 1,000 acres, and the course ead 
not stretch in a straight line from London to Brighton, but 
could be made to deviate where necessary. This means 
that the wishes of landowners could be met, the airway 
being diverted in cases where its ence would unduly 
interfere with the fields or woods of any given area. 

The cost of keeping up such a flying way would bo very 
small, and would compare favourably with any ordinary 
road, while, when not in use, the land could be used for 
grazing purposes. 

Of course, the presence of such a track would attract 
foreign aeronauts from all over the world to our shores, 
and I believe that within twelve months from the opening 
of the airway, Britain would lead the world as a flying 
nation. 

Practical steps are now being taken with a viow to carry- 
{ng out the scheme that I have outlined in this article. A 
eareful survey of the land is to be made, and the necessary 
data collected. When the necessary particulars have 
been obtained negotiations will begin, and upon the 
result of those negotiations will depend the success of 
the proposal. 

Whatever may happen, however, of one thing I am 
sure, which is that, whether we get a flying way in Britain 
or not, the idea will assuredly be carried out by some other 
country. Would it not be a fine thing for Britain to 
lead the way in this instance ? 


a 


“Try say Chollic’s injuries were the result of a 
practical joke.” 

“Yes. The boys told him that a big, burly fellow 
was deaf and dumb, and Chollie walked up to him, and 
with a sweet smile told him he was an idiot.” 

“* Well?” 

“The man wasn’t deaf and dumb.” 


For dresses, hats, and jewels the pretty maiden sighs. 


tunate Parliamentarians to 
whom a General Election 


holiday. For them there is 
no nursing of constituencies, 


delivering 58 
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TuerE are certain for- 


means nothing but a pleasant 


no rushing from town to 
town in mid-winter weather 
ches at 
crowded meetings and 


GERGEANT-AT- ARIS CLERW 


standing up before the 
endless questions of the heckler. 


For them Party is 
but a name, and have no terrors. 

Instead of spending thousands to secure the fleeting 
honours of “M.P.” for at most three or four years, they, 
“s a other hand; receive good salaries and are elected 

or life. 

These lucky folk are the members of the permancnt 
staff of the two Houses. They number sixty-six, and 
pa share between them salaries amounting to more than 

,000. 


£2,000 a Year for Clerks. 

Of this sum the officials of the House of Commons take 
£45,180, those of the Lords, £25,894. 

The most important officials are the Clerks of the two 
Houses. Each receives a salary of £2,000 a year and a 
house. Sir Courtenay Peregrine Ibert, Clerk of the 
House of Commons, enjoys the use of a handsome residence 
at Westminster. 

For each House there is also a Clerk Aasistant, with 
£1,500 a Ep and a second assistant with £1,000. 
The second clerk assistant for tho Lords is called the 
reading clerk. The Clerk of the Commons has no sinecure 
office. His duties are many and various. One of the 
most important is that of swearing in new members. 
— the first few days of a new Parliament he is busy 
indeed. 

Another gentleman who draws a good salary is the 
Counsel to the Chairman of Committee in the Lords. His 
ee £1,800 a year, while the Clerk of Public Bills gets 

1,200. 

In the Commons the Clerk of the Journals receives 
£1,250, while the Serjeant-at-Arms is paid only fifty 
pounds a year less. Tho Serjeant’s duty is to see that 
refractory members receive the punishment meted out 
by the Speaker. 

This may be merely suspension, or in extreme cases 
incarceration in the extremely comfortable prison in 


TuE baby’s f -bottle 
is commonly regarded by 
fond mothers as being a com- J 
paratively modern invention. 

N Shing of the sort, 
madam, letus assure you. It 
is as old as oldcan he In the webise 
archaic room in tho British 
Museum there are feeding- 
bottles that were used by 
bahies in the days when Greece was young. And in the 
Louvre is one from an Egyptian mummy tomb, that may 
conceivably have been used to comfort the infant Moscs, 
what time he was adrift upon the Nile in his ark of 
bulrushes. 

And even these, it is fair to assume, had their pre- 
decessors, possibly far back in the remote dawn of the 
human race. The only thing that is quite certain is that 
the baby came beforo the bottle, not the bottle before 
the baby. 

Made of Red Clay. 

True, archeologists do not call these survivals from a far- 
distant past feeding-bottles. To do so would be to depart 
from that tradition, so dear to the true scientist, which 
bids him wrap up the most easily understandable things 
in non-understandable language. He terms them 
tetine. But there is no doubt whatever as to their origin 
and use. 

Tetinm are of many shapes, and of various material, 
but for the mist pa’ they are made of a kind of red clay, 
baked to the hardness of stone or glass. Some are shaped 
like animals, notably sheep and goats. Others have been 
unearthed which are obviously intended to represent 
gourds or cocoanuts. 

This is significant. Was the first feeding-bottle a 
gourd emptied of its contents, or a big juicy nut plucked 
ripe from the parent tree? Very likely. Indeed, the 
cocoanut would obviously constitute a natural feeding- 
bottle, already filled with the proper nourishment for 
infant stomachs, and with the orifice—three orifices, in 
fact—waiting for the insertion of the sucking-tube. This 
latter would probably take the form of a piece of bamboo, 
or tho hollow leg-bone of some small species of bird. 

But from this first primitive contrivance, to the elaborate 
tetinz unearthed in Egyptian and Etruscan tombs, is a 
long step. These were works of art, beautifully fashioned, 
elaborately decorated. 

Some are painted with pictures of animals, flowers, and 
so forth. Others, of globular shape, are studded all over 
with curious little protuberances, each with a amall hole 
in it. It is conjectured that these were used to hang tiny 
silver bells in. The archaio feeding-bottle, in short, 
was not only a feeding-bottle, but a picture-book and a 
rattle into the bargain. Here is a hint for the makers of 
the modern baby’s bottle. 

Many ancient tetinz are shaped like birds, the bill con- 
stituting the sucking-tube. Whether artificial teats were 
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the Clock Tower. 
fore, the Serjeant - at. 
Arms must always be 
on the spot, and in 
consideration ¢7 that fact 
ho is provided with a resi. 
dence at the House. 

Of course, he must occa. 
sionally have a holiday, or 
he may be on the sick list. 
Therefore he has a deputy 
at £800 a year, and so as to be very much on the saf- 
side this gentleman has also an assistant-deputy, who 
draws £650. 

Librarian to the House of Commons is another jo) 
worth having. It is worth £1,000 a year, and thero 
is an assistant librarian with half that salary. 

There are a large number of clerks for each House. 
The staff of clerks for the Commons share something ]i!:r 
£16,000 a year between them, while the seventeen clerks 
for the Lords are paid a little under £11,000 in all.| 

Perhaps the most picturesque official of them all is 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, a post at presen: 
well filled by Admiral Sir Henry Stephenson. Ho ix 
chief of all the ushers of England, and also Custodian ci 
the doors of the High Court called Parliament. 

Black Rod brings to the Commons the messages of the 
King, whether they are for the opening or proroguin. 
of Parliament, or for giving the Royal assent to Bills 
which have passed both Houses, 


“ Way for Black Rod!” 

As he walks through the lobbies one of the ushe.: 
cries, ‘‘ Way for Black Rod!” and an inspector of police 
is there to see that his passage is not im ° 

When he approaches the entrance of the Commons th 
Serjeant-at-Arms slams and bolts the door. Black Ro:! 
knocks three times, then the Speaker nods, the door is flun« 
open, and Black Rod, with his sword and ebony rod oi 
office, enters. Taking all such duties into consideration 
£1,000 a year is no out of the way salary. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons is the only paid 
member who has been elected to the House in the ordinaiy 
way. But once he assumes this great office, with is 
salary of £5,000 a year and a house, he becomes as per- 
manent in his position as any other official, and that 
although he is freshly elected by every new Parliamert. 
His duties are most tedious and trying, and large as is 
his salary, he earns it, every penny. 


There. 


Something about the 
Permanent Staff of the 


attached is a matter of doubt. 
Probably not, seeing that 
rubber is almost the only su)- 
stance that can be used to- 
the purpose, and that rubbe:" 
was unknown to the ancienis. 
Besides, the rubber tulc 
and teat is a comparatively 
modern innovation, even i: 
the feeding-bottlo as it exists 
| to-day. Tho first specimens were tubeless and teat!e:. 

and looked very much like teapots, except that the spou: 

was closed save for six or seven holes the size of a pin point. 

Through these exceedingly minute orifices the infant ws 
supposed, by force of suction, to extract the milk within. 
One such, dating from Elizabethan times, and whic’ is 
now in possession of the Mayhew family, is known !0 
have been in regular use as late as the reign of George I!. 

Others of these early British, teapot-shaped tetin. 
have handles to them at right angles to the feeding-spout : 
and a very beautiful pair that were uncarthed n-ir 
Warrington in 1869 have the handles placed in opposi'c 
directions, as if one vessel were meant to be held in the 
right hand, and the other in the left, of some amli- 
dextrous nurse engaged in giving nourishment to twins. 
A Feeding Bottle of Gold. 

Reverting to more ancient types, it is worthy of noto 
that a difference of opinion exists regarding what, if it b« 
really a tetina, is without doubt the most beautiful 
and costly baby’s feeding-bottle ever made. This 
unique specimen, which is of Etruscan workmanship, is 
preserved in the Museum of the Vatican at Rome. 

It is of thin beaten gold, elaborately chased, and is 
practically priceless. In shape it is something like 2 
covered-in sauce-boat, with a long tapering spout, and 
this has given rise to the theory that it is not a genuine 
tetinz, but was used in ancient times to replenish with oil 
the sacred lamps on the altar of some early heathen god. 

Be this as it may, it is beyond dispute that silver 
tetinz, at all events, were in use amongst the Greeks anl 
Romans, for many such have been unearthed. In Egy?t- 
too, tetinn made from an amalgam of the two metals 
have been found, and in some few cases these have con- 
tained tiny calcined bones. 

This has led some antiquarians to infer that, occasionally 
at all events, the prehistoric feeding-bottle may have 
been utilised as a cinerary urn for preserving the ashes of 
the infant to whose use it had been dedicated during life. 
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In developing the idea of truthfulness, a teacher asked 
the question : 

‘“* What is the best thing in the world to do, and at the 
same time the hardest ?”’ 

A little girl raised her hand timidly, 

“ Well, Emma?” 

{f To gct married.” 
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THE STORY IN BRIEF. 

Joun Hartiey is in love with Mildred Gilliat, the only 
daughter of the wealthy Sir Alfred Gilliat. The rich man has 
not objected to Hartley’s friendship for his pretty daughter, 
but when Hartley aske for her hand in marriage he refuses. 

Tho reason is easy to see. Sir Alfred is of humble 
origin, and acquired @ fortune in the oldficlds of North 
America, then, returning to Britain, by clever financial 
operations he largely increased his wealth and obtained 
title. It was a great disappointment when his wife gave 
birth to a daughter and not to a heir ; his wife never survived 
the ordeal, and Sir Alfred resolved that his daughter should 
marry someone with a title. 

He terms Hartley a fortune-hunter, and says to him: “‘ You 
can see Mildred at the dance to-night, after which I forbid 
you to speak to her.” : 

But Hartley truly loves the girl. ‘I will not give her up,’ 
he asserts. ‘* One of your reasons p per me is that I visit 
Mrs. Gervaise, who knows the story of your past life. Well, I 

_shall try to learn your secret and force you to allow me to 
marry Mildred.” 

Left alone, Sir Alfred retires to his study in an {solated part 
of the house, and to his writing bureau. He is studying 
an agreement, which fs ecaled and splashed with blood, when 
he is rudely interrupted. 

Two men enter the room; one {s Jem McNaughton, 
the other Pierre Lawrence. A glance at their faces convinces 
Sir Alfred that their visit bodes him no good. They have 
come for a revenge which they swore to obtain. Sir Alfred 
thinks of the past. Many years ago the three men ce 
the agreement, which they splashed with their own blood 
to stick to one another and share their fortunes alike. Sir 
Alfred was left in a little hut to guard the gold they amassed 
and the other two set out, over the terrible snowfields, 
to bring back aid. The baronet fell in with a friendly Indian, 
who guided him and the treasure to safety—and then he bascly 
deserted his comrades. 

The financier offers to give them twenty thousand pounds 
between them, but it is refused. Nothing but his life will 
pay for his treachery. ‘ . 

They take the agreement that had been signed in the Wild 
West and command him to make out acheque for ten thousand 
pounds for Mrs. Gervaise. The baronet starts. “ You 
thought we didn’t know ?” questions McNaughton ; “ thought 
we'd forgotten little Lil, the kid of ’Frizco, who kept us 
straight and who nursed you when you were dying of fever.” 

McNaughton slips the cheque into his pocket. A 

ag is thrust into Sir Alfred’s mouth, and he is tightly 
bountl The revolver is picked up, and the men toss to 
decide which shall fire it. 

““ Switch out the lights there, Pierre commands. 

Minutes drag by; they are hours of torture to the con- 
demned man. ‘ Quick—for pity’s sake, Shoat” he croaks. 

* * * 


There is a sound as of someone tapping against the window. 
A woman nervously enters*the hall. ‘Sir Alfred,” she 
so‘tly cries. Receiving no reply, she enters the room. 

Then she stops,-and her hands go up to her mouth—too late 
to silence the cry of horror which escapes. For she sees John 
Hartley kneeling on the floor beside the lifeless body of Sir 
Alfred Gilliat. Before either can speak there comes from 
the night outside the sound of a motor-car rapidly 
approaching. Mildred Gilliat has returned from the dance. 
Hartley’s one idea is to keep the news from reaching her 
until the morning. He locks the door and requests Lily 
Gervaise to keep silent. The plan succeeds, for Mildred, 
being unable to enter the room, thinks her father has retired. 

Hartley then turns his attention to Lily Gervaise. Learning 
from her that no one bar himself knows anything of her move- 
ments, he sends her home so that she cannot be implicated in 
the crime in any way. 

* * * * * 

Mildred’s grief, on learning of her father’s untimely end, 
{a terrible to witness. 

She wishes to see no one and only relents when Barbara 
Adams, a stern-faced, emotionless servant, unpopular in the 
house, yet faithful in the service of Sir Alfred, informs_her 
that Mr. Hartley, who wishes to see her, is going away, as 
the police suspect him. 

The interview is a touching one, yet Mildred refuses to talk 
of love until she has discovered her father’s assassin. 

“Do you suspect anyone ?” Hartley asks. 

"*T don’t suspect, but I fear Mrs. Gervaise,” she replies. 
" I’m sure she has a secret locked up In her heart.” 

Some time after this interview Mildred is seized by a 
sudden impulse to visit Mrs. Gervaise. 

The widow is entertaining Jem McNaughton and Pierre 
Lawrence, and after they have gone Mildred asks the widow 
for the secret which she shared with Sir Alfred, pleading that 
ft may give a clue to the assassin, and also that it may help 
to clear Mr. Hartley. 

‘Lily Gervaise gives nothing away. She explains that she 
{s ‘also anxious to clear Mr. Hartley, as he is her lover. 

“That’s a lie,” Mildred cries. ‘“ A lie! He doesn't lovo 
you !—he’s going to marry mc!” : 

She escapes hurriedly from the house and the following 
morning travels up to London to see her lover and asks him 
if it is true. , 

Hartley proteste that it is a lie and returns with Mildted 
to see the widow. 

When they alight at Granady, Jem McNaughton gets out 
of the same train, and when they start to walk to Mrs. 
Gervaise’s cottage, he follows. He sees them enter, and as 
soon as the front door has closed he takes up his position 
outside the window of the little drawing-room. 

(You can now read on.) 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN. 
Mrs. Gervaise at Bay. 
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{un moment her visitors were announced Lily Gervaise 
knew in an instant what had happened, and knew the ordcal 
she would have to face. She was sitting in her little drawing- 
room, so there was no escape and no opportunity of preparing 
for the interview. 

It was not the first time in her life that she had metaphori- 
cally found herself in a tight corner; in the old days before 
civilisation claimed her as a victim she had fought many a 
gallant fight single-handed, sometimes against overwhelming 
odds. She was one of those women who seemed fated to be 
at war with the world. It so happencd that men had always 
been her best friends and women her worst enemies. 

She wondered now for the first time if she were going to find 
an enemy in a man. 

She tried to ireet Miss Gilliat conventionally ; she even held 
out her hand, but Mildred ignored it. What else could she 
do after the scene which had taken place in the same room 
a short time ago? Mrs. Gervaise flashed a look at Hartley, 
but the latter stared coldly at her. 

Silence fell ; for some seconds no one spoke. Mrs. Gervaise 
gradually retreated from the centre of the room to the fireplace, 
where she stood with her back to the blazing logs facing the 
young man and the younger woman with something of 
defiance in her attitude. ter the firat glance she had 
flashed at Hartley, which conveyed first surprise then a 
question, she had kept her eyes fixed on Mildred’s face. 

Instinctively she knew it was the woman who was respon- 
sible for this visit; John Hartley would scarcely have dared 
take so unconventional a step. She was not quite sure 
whether he would have had the courage. Nevertheless, 
she was astounded at the audacity of the young girl, whom 
hitherto she had believed to be so shy, reserved, ed innocent. 
And even while she hated her because she stood between her 
and the man she loved she could not help admiring her for 
her courage. 

“ Woll, to what do I owe the honour of this visit?” she 
said at last looking from one to the other, an amused smile 
parting her lips. 

When necessity arosc she could act famously, and necessity 
had arisen now. Mrs. Gervaise had Irish blood in her veins, 
she was a visionary, and with that second sight given to the 
Celtic race she knew this was the turning point in her life, 
probably the last fight she would ever be called upon to make. 
Her whole future turned on defeat or victory. 

And she was not fighting for herself alone, she was not 
fighting only for love, or to retain the man she loved. There 
was another stake, and a higher one. 

The only lights in the room were those on the table near 
the window, and everywhere elsc the shadows lay heavily. 
Occasionally they danced like dusky ghosts as the flames from 
the logs of wood in the grate flared up, then down. 

Mrs. Gervaise stood with her back to the dancing flames 
so that her face was in darkness, but watching the faces of 
the other two she wondered whether they guessed how much 
depended on this three-cornered duel, and how many lives 
besides their own might be wrecked or saved. 

She stretched out her hand and felt on the mantelshelf 
for a cigarette. She was beginning to fecl a little frightened, 
her nerves wanted steadying. Sho wished this mecting had 
been put off for a few hours or a few days ; she would know for 
certain then whether if she choso she could win. 

Even now she was fairly confident, and the thought of 
defeat did not trouble her so much as the thought of the 
pe and anguish she might inflict on others. For her lifo 

ad been one long series of little sacrifices ; she had had to 
fight for everything she possessed, and a curious smile parted 
her lips as she realised that, after all that was not much— 
a very humble home, a certain amount of peaco and creature 
comfort, the suro love of one human being—but only 
one. 

That was all. 

And now so much more might be hers—if she spoke or 
ff she refrained from speaking. It all depended on John 
Hartley’s attitude. Wealth and power might be hers, 
freedom to roam the world with the opportunity of secking 
and finding all the beauty the world possessed ; the er 
tunity of making friends ; and though wealth could not buy 
love, the test treasure of all, yet again it often brought 
lovers, and since a woman must over be sought, and cannot 
seek, herself, lovers however humble or greedy were not to be 
despised. . 

All these thoughts flashed through her mind as she stood 
alert on her guard waiting for Mildred or John Hartley to 
answer her question. 

When neither replied she crossed the room and noiselessly 
opened the door, looking into the little hall. For she did not 
trust Mrs. Adams, Mildred’s silent, stern-faced maid. But 
tho old housekeeper had tactfully taken her into her own room 
and the hall was empty. p 

She closed the door again and took up her former position 
on the hearth-rug ; striking a match she lit another cigarette. 
She held herself very erect; her lips curled back a little 
scornfully ; her whole bearing expressed pride, determination, 
and something of contempt. 

“T am waiting.” 

She looked straight at Hartley; he was challenged and 
he could no longer remain silent. 

Yet his was no easy task. Innocent or guilty of playing 
fast or loose with the affections of two women, the position 
in which he found himself was impossible. Face to face 
with them both he had to betray the confidence of one. He 
had been nothing more than Lily Gervaise’s friend, and 
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BEGIN lv-war. 
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would now have to turn her into an encmy or clse give u 
Mildred for ever. No man can serve two women, when in is 
heart there is born the love of one. 

a Mrs. Gervaise——” Hartley said, clearing his throat. 

7 Mr. Hartley——” Mrs. Gervaise replied mockingly. 

How very polite and ceremonious you have become 
ee Vhen last we mct it was Jack and Lily, wasn’t 
i 

Hartley glanced at Mildred, and he saw her wince and the 
ebb and flow of colour in her cheeks. 

** Yes, it was,” he replied quictly, “for when we last met 
we were friends, but after what has occurred between you 
and Miss Gilliat I fear friendship is impossible.” He hesi- 
tated a moment and took adeep breath. ‘I'll tell you now 
what I should have liked to tell you long ago—that Miss 
Gilliat and I are engaged to be marricd.” 

Mrs. Gervaise puficd a cloud of cigarette smoke between 
her lips. ‘I congratulate you,” she replied calmly. ‘* You 
are indeed lucky in winning one so beautiful—and so 
wealthy.” 

Hartley flushed, and the muscles of his face contracted. 
“I didn’t come here to tell you that ; I came with my afiianced 
wife to ask for an explanation of what you told her the other 
night. You implicd that I—that I have made love to you, 
had even asked you to marry me.” He laughed bitterly. 
“Tf that’s true perhaps you'll be good enough to repeat it 
in my nce.’ 

Outwardly Mrs. Gervaise did not scem in the least  per- 
turbed. She seemed to consider the question before repl ing. 

“*Perhaps I was wrong,” she sail at last. “I don't 
remember telling Miss Gilliat that you had asked me to 
marry you, though I did tell her that you loved me.” 

% Se ennny she puffed another cloud of smoko between 
er lips. 

‘* Why, you told me so over and over again, my dear Jack, 
and when Miss Gilliat assured me you were nothing more than 
friends, I couldn’t resist telling her our little secret.” 

Hartley was about to reply when Mildred stopped him, 
anit for the first time since she had entered the room she 
spoke. 

“Then {it ¢¢ true! You swear, on your honour, Mrs. 
Gervaise, that Mr. Hartley has told you ovcr and over again 
that he loves you? And it’s true that you love him? Oh, 
don’t make a jest of it—remember, it’s a matter of life and 
death.” 

“A matter of life and death!” Mrs. Gervaise repeated the 
words. Turning round she leancd her elbows on the mantel- 
shelf and gazed into the fire. 

“Won't you tell me frankly and honestly?" Mildred 
continued in an unsteady voice. 

The elder woman laughed then. “ Why do you come 
to me? Why don’t you ask—your lover ?”’ Suddenly she 
swung round, her eyes flashing. ‘‘ Listen to me, Miss Gilliat, 
and take an older woman’s advice. Never ask a woman 
to be truthful. Don’t you know that every woman is at 
war with the world of women, even our fricndships are a 
mockery, and-as for our love, why it’s only hatred in disguise. 
You ask me for the truth.” She laughed bitterly. ‘ You 
must be as innocent as you look. Ask him’’—she pointed 
a scornful finger at Hartley, ‘‘ and if you don’t believe him, 
then take my advice and don’t marry him, have nothing to 
do with him. Without faith there can be no love. You're 
alone in the world, remember, quite alone—not just because 
you've lost your father and have no mother, but because 

ou’re @ woman. The only friend you'll ever have is your 

usband, and the only unselfish love that will ever be 
iven to you is that of your children. If you really love 

r. Hartley you’d better believe every word ho tells yon 
and believe no ono else in the world, Icast of all me, the 
woman you choose to think your rival.” 

Mildred crept a little closer to Mrs. Gervaise, staring at her 
wide-eyed. “It was you peer who told mo you were 
myrival. When youspoke I instinctively knew there must be 
some truth in what you said, but I thought there might have 
been some mistake. Because you loved him and wantcd his 
love you allowed yourself to believe ? she broke off 
with a little helpless gesture and looked at Hartley. ‘‘ Oh, 
tell me, Jack,” she cried, stretching out her arms, “ tell 
me ek free I can bear it, dear, I’m not afraid, I must 
have the truth. For I know now at last, or I think I know, 
that I really love you.” 

John Hartley did not reply. He was staring straight at 
Lily Gervaise. ‘It’s a lie,” he said betwcen his teeth, 
“you know it’s a lie. I never made love to you, I've given 
you ncehing but friendship.” 

She laughed. 

** Yes, friendship. Because you were alone, misunderstood 4 
because you told me of the hard, lonely life you'd led, and 
I tried to be of service to you. If ever I said I loved you, 

‘ou must have known it was the love of friendship, you must 
have known it was ioe 

Again Mrs. Gervaise laughed. “* Pity | Oh, what a beanti- 
ful word that is when love is dead.” Throwing her cigarette 
away she folded her arms across her breast. ‘ Well, I can 
do without your pity, Mr. Hartley, as I can do without your 
love. I have nothing more to say. Perhaps it has all been 
a foolish mistake ; if 80 it will be easy for you to prove your 
love for Miss Gilliat. I’m only a woman, so I know nothing, 
and I trust no one. I won’t say good-bye, for I shall sce 


you again. . 

** Never,” he said quietly. 

"Oh, yes, I shall, perhaps for the last time! We have 
something to say to each other, you and I. We won't talk 
of love, but of—life and death. Miss Gilliat came to me to 
ask me to help her find her father’s murderer, and because 
you were suspected, and she wanted to eave you. Well, 


3 how many golden sovereigns we have 
the firet page carefully. 
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rye faith with her in that, I'll help her find the man who 
Mildred ape *T don't t now.” 

. Mi turned away. ‘I don’t want your O 
bi, * You wist—aoeen Mrs. Gervais at quietly. 
** Perhaps I want it too. Whether we meet again or not we 

shall both be seeking the same thing—revenge. I 

warned you against it once I’m not sure now that it isn’t 

better even than love. 


Hartley tried to stop her. 
She hesitated with her hand on tho door. 


ee-cer 
ery 0! 

to Mrs. Gervaise’s side and looked her straight in the face. 

“True, there’s nothing more to be said, 

“but there’s something more to be done. 

rev well, it’s mine now. If ever you see Or 

to Miss Gilliat again I shall not hesitate to use it, eo take 


She said nothing. She stood quite still and watched him 

2 eo Then she touched the bell. sini 
rs. Adams appeared in , 

Mildred said aeneiiy. Turning, she gave her haad to Hartley. 


But she shook her 
I want to be alone to-night.” 

He would have insisted, but she 
So he let her have her own way, feeling 
a little glad to be left alone. He opened the garden - 
for her and watched until she was ast is gt : mi eps 
back at the cottage, uncertain whether to re 

Gervaise an wait until he was calm and had his 
feelings under better control. 

It was war between them now, 
woman to forget ar forgive. He stood at the gate arguing 
with himself, unable to determine the wisest course to pursue. 

Te wished her no ill unless she stood in his way, then he would 
, be remarscless. 
2, She had not 
dead ha realised ope was oe 
*m ous way their ns 
“would be no peace for fim until 


was stro! than he. 
Schageis his heart 


shown the white feather that evening, she 
frightened of her. In some 
had been reversed. There 
he knew what she intended 


to do. 

Ho walked back to the front door and turned the handle ; 
it was looked. He was about to knock, when he felt a hand 
laid on his shoulder, and turning round he saw himself facing 
Jem MeNeughton. 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 
“Her Fortune Belongs to Us.” 
ARR RRs er ey’ 
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Joum Warttey stucted violently, McNaughton bad 


a may sping wp oat of tho darkness fram nowhere. 
as tho fart 5 ann in the world that Hartiey wished to 
spoak to at that moment. Without having any definite 
reason, he disliked and distrusted the man and his cozpanion, 
Pierro Lawrence. They had only met once sinos the inquest, 
and bad acarcely exchanged a dozea worde 

*T beg your pardon, baven't you made a mistake?” 


Hartley said coldly. 

“J don’t think so, Mz. Hartley. I saw you go into Mrs. 
(ery aiso’s house, and I saw you come out—with Miss Gilliat 
avd her maid. I wanted to speak to you. By pal Lawrence 
and I aro up against s pretty tough proposition. You might 


pro’ 
be able to help us, So if you're walking towards the 
vil a 


not wish to show any hesitation, but he cer- 
tainly did not wish the company of MoNaughton into 


spreot He wanted to be alone. As the Westerner 
ex it, he, too, was up against a pretty om proposition 
‘eo slowly walked down path with McNaughton, and 
the en gate swung behind them. It was quite dark, 
the eaten 38 t, red moon was rising over the 
trees which top the distant hill. The cold th of 
winter had for the moment d , the air was mild and 
balmy, sweet-scented. » prompted perhaps by the 
promise of spri , sang in a clump of fir trees hard by. 

Jem McNaughton took a Ugep basa. and throwing back 
his head looked at the sky. ‘Fine country,” he said under 
his breath dreamily. 


‘It’s always co calm and sleepy, and 

acter No wonder you 1 Engli head comer - are 

ightened of gress and a! sort of thing. Since 
Ive been here Fre sort of got ambitious.” 

“ Ambitious?” Hartley was feeling his way. If this 
was all McNaughton wanted to say he would listen to him. 
P , after all, it was only conscience which made him 
fear and distrust this man.” 

McNaughton nodded. ‘Shall we walk along?” He 
would have linked his arm in Hartley's, but the latter resented 
the familiarity from a comparative stranger, and commenced 
to walk briskly in the direction of Granady. 

“Yep,” McNaughton continued, following his own train 
of thought. “ You see it’s like this with me, Mr. Hartley. 
I've got to make up my mind, pretty quick, too, whether I 
go back to tho great wild waste out West and start life, 
as it were, all over again hunting for wealth—probably not 
Wanting it when I get it—or whether I stay here and settle 
down to an English gentleman’s life.” 


le who earn their 


ay—why are 
orth 


by Hartley's side again, ing occasio at the youn 
ana rok silhouetted by the Toonlight. . 
Sometimes tho making of wealth is more fun than the 
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he knew, she was not a | | 


E 


ag of it,” he eaid slowly. to 
ee . Hartley, and I'm still young I came over 


aS 
a 


BES 
EES ag 


sn hell pha too, de oD oe 
conversation _——— lore he 
still on his . He still felt that McNaughton wanted to 
learn something from him, and that he was ing to work in & 
parti ly crafty way. He resorted by a pting to turn 
the tables on him. 

Bs thing that Mr. Lawrence should have 
tarned up here just at the moment of that at 


“It was ot MoNaughton acknowledged calmly. 
" We arrived just in time to be too late, as it were. ne of 
those funny games Fate seems e0 fond of playing with human 


beings. ; 
The ing High Street of Granady loomed ahead. 
Fields Bre fiecpaced, and quaint, old-fashioned houses 
took their place. Hartley was weighing MoNaughton’s words. 

“ Arrived in time to be too late,” he repeated. “‘ That's 
rather vague, isn’t it?’ Taking into consideration everything 
that’s oe rather dangerous admission.’ 

They had reached the doors of the little {nn where 
McNaughton resided, by the name of the Grceay 
Hotel. “Come up and have a drink and a smoke and I 


ton said abruptly. 
at his ea’ % Afraid I can’t stop. 

Daher some other time——” 
“There may not be any other time. What I've got 


to sa 
may affect you and those you love to a considerable degee” 


Ba petal Coen ee * Will you come ?”” 
artley could hardly refuse; i . 
McNaughton through the hall, up one flight of stairs, into s 
pk ees oor. A cheerful fire blazed 
the grate, and the windows were wide open ; the room was 


lit by a lamp which gave a feeble light. Before the 
fire : a Ten amine, his sa the mantelshelf, 
sat Pierre Lawrence, sucking Sntempltively a large black 


cigar. 

Where the dickens have you been all this time?” he 
growled as McNaughton entered. * Um getting a bit fed-up 
with all this ahilly-shallying, and 1 v> made up my mind to 
strike and to strike at onco. 

“T’ve brought Mr. Hartley to -% ** McNaughton 
friend a warning 


ae sharply, and Hariley saw bim t! ow 

glance. 

Slowly mosdniig himself from his chair, Pierre Lawrence 
extended a great, hairy hand. “Sit down and make yourself 
comfortable. What will you drink ? ” 

Ringing the bell he ordered ci, and whiskies and sodas. 
McNaughton sat at the table, Lawrence mixed the drinks. 
Hartley watched him furtively. He would never be mistaken 
for, an Englishman ; the aquiline nose the beady eyes, and 
the tawny beard labelled him a foreigner. 

Watching him, Hartley realised the likeness to an animal, an 
animal possessing cunning as well as strength. He was more 
to be feared than McNaughton because he was a man who 
could keep a secret, a man who would fight silently without 
any fuss watching and waiting until his opponent was off 
his guard, and once having closed with him would never 
relax his grip. 

* Here's luck!” he said, raising his glass. Then he, too, 
sat at the table. 

Hartley found himself between the two men ; the feeling 
of fear and distrust which had first come to him when 
McNaughton laid his hand on him outside Mrs, Gervaiso’s 
house increased. He told himeelf a little angrily that he was a 
fool to have been lured into meeting these two men alone in 
their hotel. 

Searching in his pocket he found a pipe and lit it, refusing 
the dangerous-loo cigars which Pierre Lawrence smoked. 
He fancied the two men were exchanging glances, signalling 
silently one to the other, and this increased his feeling o! 
uneasiness. Silence reigned for several seconds. 

*T hear that you intend to return to Amorica very shortly, 
Mr. Lawrence,” Hartley said with an effort. ‘Going back 
to make a fortune, I suppose? Perhaps I shall try a trip 
Not much chance of making money in 


trolled his temper. 
intend to do, is it?” 

Pierre Lawrence shook his head and glanced at McNaughton. 
“Oh, no, not necessary in our case! We made our pile 
some time ago. We were swindled out of it though. We 
came over here to get our rights, and we've got ’em easier 
than we expected.” 

‘ How interesting!” Hartley yawned. 

Once again the two men e glances, then 
McNaughton rose and commenced to tramp up and down 
the room. ‘“ Better have this out here and now, hadn’t 
we ?” he said suddenly. 

Pierre nodded. 

“ Have what out?” Hartley asked with an amused smile. 

s ined ag to ask you a straight question,” McNaughton 
continued. “ Of course, you can answer or not, as you like. 
But on your answer depends perhaps your whole future life. 
Do you love Miss Gilliat, and has she promised to marry you?” 

artley replied at once in the affirmative. 

= er you os ra — her mere 7 “i 

artley rose to is eyes blazing with indignation. 
Jem McNaughton stretched out his hand. “ Now anc get 
excited ; no offence meant. Just answer as man to man.’ 

“ What business is it of yours ? ” Hartley returned savagely, 
“and who the dickens are you, lige ’” 

“We were friends and partners of the late Sir Alfred 


** Sometimes ; but that’s not what you 


“ Friende!” yelled the orator, “you are poorer than you were laat year.” 
zy 


won a Counlets prize last month.” 


ran -away, taking everything we possessed. But 
we tracked him down here, it took a good many years, only 
unfortunately we arrived too kite. He escaped paying 
the penalty of his crime, so unfortunately his daughter has 
got to pay it for him.” 
rose unsteadily to his feet, gazing first at one man 
then > other. “Got to pay it for him—what do you 
mean?” 


‘* We mean this,” Pierre Lawrence said in the same calm, 
cold, oe voice, “ that not an acre of this land she possesses 
really ngs to her, that she has no right to scarcely any 
of the fortune she it all te us, my pal and me. 
An i ™m & ¢ business is business, 
te do it.” 
understand. 


want,” MoNaughtan said. ‘* Why Sir 
did not destroy all the is dead ane a cle Rocmeian 


he’s 


hands now. Our lawyers over here 
say our claim will good. ) 

been kept in — so far.” 
Lawrence grinned. ‘“‘ Yes, Naughton’s so senti- 
mental, you see. ways was soft where women were con- 
cerned. But I’ve got myself to think- of. 

Hartley waa white to the lips; both men were watching 
him narrowly ; he knew it, and it increased his embarrasament. 
Twice he made an effort to speak, and when finally he found 
his voice it was weak and tremulous. 

** And if what you say is true, Miss Gilliat will be—ruined ?” 

Pierre Lawrence nodded. ‘“That’s about it. But I 
daresay my quixotic friend here will see she don’t starve. 


For the matter of that I'd do my share. Although I wouldn't 
have spared Gilliat I’m not one who believes in visiting the 
sins of the fathers upon the children. We don’t choose our 
parents in this world—unfortunately.” 
“Ruined!” Hartley repeated the word, straight 
across the room. ‘‘ Surely you can’t claim. ing ? 
“It looks that way,” McNaughton said his voice 


Lawrence’s. * You see, there 


we each get our third share there will still be a bit o us.” 
oe Heavens!” Hartley dropped inte his chair again 
his face in his hands. 


e two men watched him ; Lawrence with a cold, cynical 
smile on his lips, his beady eyes bright, snake-like, not a scrap 
of pity upon his face, rather something akin te hatred. 
McNaughton’s ang were not so easy to read; in his 
strong, fearless eyes there was something of pity, but the lips 
of his drawn mouth were tightly compressed. 

** Say, Mr. Hartley, you love Miss Cilia 6?” 
oe es.”” 


Pierre Lawrence laughed, but McNaughton stopped him 
with a quick . “Well,” he continued in a more 
gentle voice, ‘‘ if we insist on our rights——” 

Pierre brought his fist heavily on to the fable. “ We're 

ing to insist on them.” 

“That can’t affect your love for her. + can only increase 
it. She'll need you more than ever; she'll need someone 
to protect her, to t for her.” McNaughton straightened 
himself and folded his arms across his chest. ‘‘ By gad, I 
almost envy you, Mr. Hartley. If you'd taken her, as sht 
is, without a care in the world, with all her wealth, you mighe 
not have valued her nor she you. There would be nothing 
to “ite for, no dreams or ambitions, no disappointments. 
And love as I see it, without all theso things, is scarcely 
worth having. It’s to fight against insurmountable diff- 
culties that makes the lover ; it’s having to serve and protect 
someone weaker than ourself that makes the husband. Yes, 


by I envy you.” 

faricy cell his head and looked at McNaughton fiercely. 
‘* It’s easy to talk—you don’t know what this means to me. 
How can I marry ber without a penny in the world? I've 
no profession, I don’t know how to work. And she—she's 
been brought up in the lap of luxury, what will she do, do 
you think, how will she face the sting of poverty—oruelty, 
ugliness, starvation perhaps ?” 

MoNaughton smiled. “If she’s the girl I think she is, 
she'll face it gladly and proudly if you’re by her side.” He 
swung round on his heel, standing with his back to Hartley. 
s Jove, if I could, I’d take your place, gladly. I'd 
exchange all my money for the love that girl’s promised to 


give you. 
“You would?” There was something of o challenge in 
Hartley's voice. Then slowly he rose to hia feet and picked 


en ; there 
u've got to do, and after all 


oesn't 


though you are so certain of wianing, "s a ali 
betwixt the cup and the lip. Miss Gilliat’s her tathor's 
blood in her veins ; she'll fight you, remember, fight you to the 
bitter end, and I shall be on her side. It'll not only be 


money she’s fighting for, but revenge for her father’s murder, 


tm that’s a m yet to be solved.” 
e strode to door ss he made this parting shot. 
McNaughton planted himself in front of him. — 


“ One moment ; Miss Gilliat doesn’t know yet, and I—! 
haven't quite made up my mind as to what course I’m going 
to pursue. It would inder to leave her in ignorance for 


the a " 

John Hartley thought for a few moments. He closed 
his “rem for McNaughton’s penetrating gaze seemed to 
read his soul and discover his secret f “Very well, 
T'll tell her ee 

McNaughton led, and standing aside allowed Hartley 
2 pee out. He ran quickly down the stairs, thro’ tho 

out into the street. The house where he resided on 
the left. He stood on the pavement as if uncertain bh 
wie. itlage church k the h 

ev urch struck the hour, he counted the chimes. 
Turning his back on his lodging, he walked quickly in the 
direction of Mrs. Gervaise’s cottage. ‘ * 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


“Rot!” cried the hecKler, 


Wasik ENDING ° 
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PEARSON'S’ WEEKLY: 


THE MYSTERY OF THE OLD MASTERS. 


“ RacuEL, a gentiuman wants to see you. He says he is 
an artist and lives over the way.” 

‘“ What on earth can he want with me?” 

“ Perhaps it’s a broken heart, and he’s come to propose,” 
suggested Polly mischievously. ‘Being an artist he’s 
probably poor. He’s heard you're an heiress, and wants to 
marry you.” 

Rachel laughed and made a grimace as she glanced at 
herself in the mirror before going in to meet the stranger. 

He proved to be a man of about twenty-five, terribly shy, 
rather shabby, with longish hair, and a general air of seediness 
about him. His hands were none too clean, being smeared 
with paint as if he had just come from his studio. 

‘*T hope you'll excuse my calling, Miss Ransom, but I read 
of you in the newspapers and heard of your exposure of the 
matrimonial swindle, and, knowing you were living so near, I 
thought I would come over and ask your advice on a matter 
which is troubling me very much. I can’t stay long, I must 
hurry back. I just dashed over while I had a few minutcs 
to spare.” 

“Won't you sit down ?” 

She seated herself comfortably, and the artist accepted 
a chair, but was no sooner seated than he rose to his feet 
again, all nerves and fidget. 


A Strange Story. 

“It’s like this, Miss Ransom, I occupy a studio over tho 
road, at number four; I have the top flat. It’s a queer little 
place, but times are bad for art, and I have to do the best I 
can. Indeed, I’ve been very close to starvation—doing any 
sort of odd job that came my way, oe little copying 
at the National Gallery—old masters for the ter part, 
which ono can generally sell for a few shillings if they’re up 
to a certain standard. I suppose I was successful in getting 
eomething of the spirit of the originals into my work, for I got 
quite a respectable sum for the last two. 

“One day a man passing through the gallery, and eceing 
me at work, offered me a job. He wanted a copy made of 
an old Dutch mastcr, and asked me my price. His talk 
showed that he wasn’t a picture dealer, and I didn’t like 
his patronising manner, so I asked him a pretty good figure— 
about double the usual. 

“ He agreed to my price without question, took my address, 
and promised to bring me the picture. He turned up in 
company with two other men, whom he introduced as dealers, 
mentioning no names, but they didn’t say much. They 
brought the picture, and it was a gem, I'd never seen anything 
better. Of course, I was interested, and wanted to know 
to whom the picture belonged, but they avoided the question, 
said it wasn't necessary to discuss the owner, all [ had to 
do was to copy it. ell, I made the copy, and a tough 
job it was. ter a week they called to see it, and during 
all that time the original was at my place. It could not 
have been worth much less than two thousand pounds. 
They left it without so much as asking for a reference or 
finding out whether I was an honest man, which struck mo 
as very odd. 


Copies to be Sold as Originals. 


‘But to make a long story short, they came again, and 
brought me a sccond picture, about which they gave many 
{nstructions, including a request that I should patch the 
new work and make it exactly like the original in every minute 
detail. This made me suspicious.” 

“You imagined the copies were to be sold as originals, I 
take it 2?’ suggested Rachel. 

The young man fidgeted with his felt hat, and shuffled 
awkwardly. 

“To tell the truth, that was my impression; but it was 
no affair of mine. I'd been through a terrible time, I was 
heavily in debt, every bit of i oa stuff from my studio was 

wned ; to refuse work under those circumstances would 

ave been almost suicidal. It wasn’t for me to suppose that 
they were swindlers any more than the others who bought 
my copies made in the National Gallery.” 

“‘ And you are still working for them ? ” 

“Yes,” he admitted with a gulp and a heavy sigh. “I 
did decide to throw up the commission—and doubled my 
price. It made no difference. I doubled it again and told 
them I didn’t like the work. They offered me yet more 
money, aor than I ever got for an Academy picture.” 

“ e ? ” 

“Well, Miss Ransom, I thought I'd make a few inquiries. 
Tho principal man gave his name as Kino. There is no dealer 
fn London of that name, and eo far as I can find out there 
are no important sales of Dutch pictures; but these copies 
muy, of course, be going to Amcrica.” 

“You think that your copies are sufficiently faithful to 
deceive people, Mr. ——” 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 


Author of “The Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Up-to-Date,” etc. 


The heroine of these novel stories—each of which 
is complete in itself and can be read independently 
of the others—is a beautiful girl imbued with 
a passionate hatred of cruelty, injustice, meanness, 
and crime in all forms, who, on coming into a small 
fortune, resolves to devote her life and energy to a 
single-handed combat with evil. She seeks to bring 
retribution upon unpunished offenders, and works 
haphazard, but with the instinct of a born detective. 
She is a feminine Sir Galahad, a detective missionary 
and a champion of the oppressed, who runs to earth 
some extraordinary people in a series of amazing and 


thrilling adventures. 


“ Harter is my name. To be frank, Miss Ransom, I 
don’t think my work would deceive an expert. Old Dutch 
Pictures are very difficult to copy; in fact, I have tried to 
assure myself that none but a fool would be taken in by them.” 

“‘ Then why have you come to me?” 

** Well—the fact is—my conscionce won’t be quictened. 
I thought you might be able to help me.” 

“It seems evident that someone is being swindled— 
possibly of thousands of pounds.” 

“* That’s just my fear.” 

* Well, it must be stopped.” 

“But how? That’s where I thought you could help me. 
The men have just brought me another picture, and I’ve 
refused to copy it for less than two hundred and fifty pounds. 
My terms startled them. They have gone out to talk it 
over, promising to come back and give their decision in an 
hour’s time—so I must get back.” 

** May I come over with you and see this picture ? ” 

“Certainly, you can call as on ordinary visitor. Don’t 
come back with me now, but I'll expect you in ten minutes’ 
time if you'll be so kind. I'd like you to see tho men as well.” 

Mr. Harter hurried away, evidently much relieved that he 
had unburdened his heart, and in a very short time Rachel 
was climbing the stairs of the flats opposite. 

Harter admitted her and apologised for the untidiness of 
the pisses it was certainly very dirty and shabby, but for some 
weeks now he had been working ilke a nigger night and day. 

“ This is the picture.” 

“Even an amateur can see that it is a ma; 
observed Rachel. ‘Is there nothing on the frame or on the 
wrappering paper to give you a hint where it comes from ?” 

“No, sometimes there is Icttering on the wooden frame or 
the stretchers of these old canvases, but these have no mark.” 

oe turned the picture round and revealed a thick coating 
of dirt. 


Rachel's Little Bluff. 


" Give it a dusting,” said Rachcl, then we may be able 
to find something.” Her quick cyes noted a square patch 
on the canvas which had evidently been covered by a label. 

“ Something has been torn off there.” 

Ab, yes, 1 remember the others had a similar square— 

ssibly the dealcr’s ticket, which is removed before he 

rings me the canvas.” 

There was a ring at the bell while they were looking at the 
canvas. 

“They have shall 
presence ?” 

“Quick! Let me sit here. 
a sketch—-my portrait. 


ificent work,” 


returned. How I explain your 
Pretend that you are making 


Let them ring again before you take 


any notice.” 

Rachel was posed, and Mr. Harter ape a portrait outline 
on his easel, running his brush swiftly over certain portions 
to make it wet and pistenen 

A second ring at the bell. This time he answered the 
summons palette {n hand, and admitted three men, all of 
them about fifty years of age, the tallest and stoutest being 
well-dressed in clothes which he did not seem to have worn 
often, for they were new and creased. Rachel saw all this 


at a glance. The others shufficd uneasily behind him and 
eyed hel suspiciously. 
“T’m sorry! Will you excuse me for a moment ? ” asked 


the artist, turning to Rachel. ‘I have a little matter of 
business to settle with these gentlemen. It won't take long, 
I suppose, Mr. Kino ?” 

s The lady will excuse us, I’m sure!” 


In Pursuit. 

Rechel inclined her head and rested her elbow on the arm 
of the chair, so that her hand concealed her face. 

“Don’t move,” cried Mr. Harter—‘ don’t move, or you'll 
spoil the pose! I shan’t be a minute. Now, Mr. Kino, I’m 
at your service.” 

* Well, look here,” whispered the stout man, “ we think 
your price {s pretty stiff, but, as you’ve done so well with 
the others, we'll pay.” 

‘I’m sorry to hear it! I’m tired of the work. But, since 
you accept my terms, I suppose I must take on the com- 
tnisefon.” 

“ That’s about it. Get on as quickly as you can. Have 
the thing ready this day fortnight, ff possible.” 

The men shuffled out, and Rachel {enue up from her chair, 

“You get on with your work—I’m after them.” 

She was gone before Mr. Harter could ask her any more 
questions. 

On the stairs she heard the men pause on a lower landing, 
muttering inaudibly. From the staircase window she saw 
them go out into the street and cross the road. They looked 
round uneasily, then marched away all in a row. 

Rachel drew her hat well down over her eyes and turned 


IT IS A FACT 


that doctors declare Indigestion to be the 
cause of nine-tenths of the ailments from 
which men and women suffer, And no 
wonder! We need “our daily bread” to 
give us strength and courage for our daily 
work and worries; but even the best food 
is worse than uscless, if we do not digest 
it. Undigested food makes us ill, weak, 
miserable, and causes headaches, bilious- 
ness, constipation, languor and low spirits. 


MOTHER 


SEIGELS 
SYRUP 


If you have Indigestion, if food lies like a 
load on your chest or causes wind and 
ains in your stomach, you need Mother 
Roigel’s Syrup. The herbal extracts of 
which the Syrup is made will help your 
stomach to digest food perfectly, and will 
also regulate tho action of your liver and 
bowels. Let Mother Seigel’s Syrup restore 
your digestive system to working order, 
and vigorous, robust health will surely 


follow. 
CURES 


INDIGESTION. 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as the 
1/14 size. 


Modern 
Society 
VW eays — 

“ Practically 

inimitable. 
Hois aman with 
a peeular far- 

seving gift, the 
results of which are 
in some casas quite 


startling,” 
Dr. R. Marovucie, M.D., 
B.Sc.: “The accuracy 


with which he depicted my 
life, facts kuown only toimyseli, 
leaves me somewhat perplexed,”’ 


Dr. Coorer, M.D., M.R.C.S. : 
“The surprising accuracy wilh 
which he reads your past and future 
ia startling. One fancies th:t if he 
had the advice of such a faithful guno 
in the early part of one’s carcer, much of 
the disappointment might be avoided.”’ 

Cuirron Binciam writes: ‘Mysterious is 
all Iean say of your marvellously correct review 

of my lifeand present position.”’ 


Rub some stove black or ink on the 
thumbs, press them on paper; send 
with birth date and time (if known), a 
P.O. for 1s., for cost of chart, &c., to be 
sent you, and stamped envelope. I wiil 
give you a FREE Reading of your Life 
from chart, to advertise my success. 
90 New Bond St, 


PROF. M. E. ZAZRA, °° tonocis‘w: 


A PROFESSIONAL MAN WRITES: YOU 


ASTONISH & HELP 


To party canvassera: Now that you've finished working for your candidate, do some work for yourself, 
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flat feet, and never moved 


two hundred and fifty pounds for s copy of an old 
must necessarily be « pergon of substantial means. It was 
not surprising to find him entering « big but rather shabby- 
looking mansion. 

His address was now known as well as his name, and 
Rachel d, intending to call ppon Mr. Harter ; but she 
changed her mind and went s t to Bond Street to consult 
a gentleman in the picture world whom she knew 8! ightly, 
the owner of one of the | and oldest picture 
devoted to the sale of works by deceased masters. 


The Dealer's Disclosure. 


To her friend she stated the case. He was not very much 
excited and laughed; the idea of anyone rough 
copies for original Dutch masters seemed to amuse . 

* But if people have never seen the originals,” urged Rac 
“They might be taken in.” 

- Hardly. Let me show you one of them, and explain the 


‘ints.’ 
Porge took her into an w r gallery and placed before her s 
i had seen in Mr. Harter’s studio 


eo like the one s 
t she almost cried out. 

“This man always painted the same sort of subject—s 
quay here, the barge there, an old windmill, the long stretch 
of country, and the sky full of rolling clouds. Age has 
toned his pictures and made them wonderfully mellow; no 
one could be taken in by a modern copy. But if you are very 
much interested in this matter I think I could put you in the 
way of getting advice from @ gentleman who is a collector of 

this man’s work, an old chap who has a wonderful nose for 
a good i He’s going to buy this one as soon as it has 
been cleaned. He knows all there fs to know about the work 
of Israel Dow, and if there’s anybody being ewindled he will 

. give you the name of those foreign dealers who are always 
pestering him to sell.” 

He looked up the address in a book, and Rachel was 

to find that the name was Kino and the address 

Grosvenor Square—indeed, she was too astonished to make 
any comment. 

pretended to write the address down, fee very 

foolish, afraid that she had blundered and that Mr. Harter 

had only found a patron. in & wealthy collector who desired 

copies of his for some private reason. 

‘Armed with the dealer’s card of introduction she presented 

herself next day at Grosvenor Square, dressed in her prettiest 
and smartest. 


The door was opened by a portly and pompous individual 
with powdered hair, who informed her that Mr. Kino wae at 
home, and he would take in her card. 

The door was closed, and in the handsome, gloomy hall, 
the walis of which were lined with old pictures blackened 
with age, she remained, while the servant his master. 
There seemed to be no drawing-room into she could 
be shown; the whole house was as picture gallery. On 
pedestals were bronzes and marbles ; in cabinets were splendid 
specimens of Oriental china, and innumerable eon ere 
in ivory, silver, and gold. There was the stiliness and the 


silence of an empty museum about the place. 

Mr: Kino would eee the lady, whom desired 
to look over his collection. At he was but 
he would be glad if she would fill in the time by going through 
the, galleries. 


Rachel thanked the man, who, with much ceremeny and 
a pompous flourish, presented 
She ‘began 


butler, — 


pompous 
ned at intervals. and hung back ally in her wake, 
bat always just outside iin hor of rs 

She paused a long time when she came to the works of the 
Dutch painters. 

““Mr. Kino is coming down, miss ; he will see you in the 
Chinese Room. This way, please.” 


“I am Mr. Kino.” 


The man went ahead with all the solemaity of a cathedral 
r, never hurrying or bending his stiff back. He drew 
aside a heavy, yellow, silk curtain, and she entered the Chinese 
Room. Almost at the same moment, from another door, Mr. 
Kino appeared. 

Another surprise. He was a little old man of eighty, with 
snow-white hair and beard, and great big goggles. His head 
was sunk in his breast, and he looked out of half-closed eyes, 
unable to sce in which part of the room his visitor was. 

Rachel spoke first, with a diffident ‘‘ Good morning!” 

s Good morning! Excuse me, I thought you were this 


side. 

“T have called to see Mr. Kino.” 

“T am Mr. Kino.” 

“ My friend Mr. Cowell advised me to come to you, Mr. 
Kino, about a matter which——” She turned to find the 
flunkey still in the room, standing like a mummy with his 
hands at his side, and the blankest of blank expressions on 
his face. She could not well ask to have him sent away, but 
she looked round rather haughtily, to give the hint. 


“ What's the matter ?” asked Mr. Kino, for she had started 
palps and onnent her breath in hment. 
Nothing! J didn’t know there was anybody else in the 
room,” she explained to cover her confusion, for the cry had 
escaped her 


How would you like te be an M.P.? You never Know, 


powdered butler was none other than the Mr. Kino who had 
commissioned old 


Harter to make the copies of the 
“You are interested in pictures ?” asked 
old man, screwing up his eyes and rubbing 


white 
hands. 
Soot but I’m especially interested in the works of Israel 
Ww. ” 


The butler started and coughed. 
“Tsrael Dow! Israel Dow—ah ! 


n 


sixty-nine? TI really must have these things in larger type.” 


“Thank you, thank you! What a thing ft fs 
to grow old! No, don’t bother! Ah, yes, now remember, 
the Dows are all being reframed, yes, yes. Let 
me see! Let me see! Where are pictures, 


Voles ?” 
“ At the framer’s, sir, I expect.” 
* Not ali of them, not ali of them ! Israel Dow—ah, yes, 
I’ve just bought anether Dow from Messrs. Towell, 
haven't I? It 
though. But let me show you the ones I’ve got. 
The old enthusiast seemed to have f 
Rachel’s reason for coming. The fact that 


Room Nineteen! 


« Ah, that’s right at the top of the house! Confound it ! 


Why did I ever put my in a place like this, with so 
many stairs ? ven’t up there myself for months.” 
“ That a ies : It will old legs. I 

‘ sv ou. spare my "m 
not the man used to i Voles, take the lady up to room 
nineteen.” 


Rachel walked away. 
** Voles, where’s the duster?” 


The man took a small square of velvet from a drawer and, 
Rachel 


after handing it to his master, lcd the way u 
followed her guide, who began to puff and blow. 
“Terrible house for stairs, miss. I don’t think 
much about room nineteen. It’s rather in 
been rearranging them.” 
** Whom do you mean by we?” 


“ Well, you see, miss, master doesn’t attend to things much 
nowadays. Do youcare to seea place as is in disorder, miss ?” 


Yes, please.” 


They continued the ascent, but instead of finding things 
in disorder, el pee was quite tidy. There were one or 
e wall, otherwise the whole room was 

She turned to the catalogue and 
began her inspection, but not a thing did she really see. Her 


two blank spaces on t 
covered with pictures. 
heart was thumping and her mind racing. 

“ What shall I do? What fs the mystery? Why were 
copies wanted of these pictures? And to whom are they 
sold?’ These questions tumbled over one another ; but there 
wat the Light's good, miss,” observed Voles, goin 

‘The light’s not very » miss,” o! ler, go 
to one of the windows and Dabs Se tug at the blind. The 
cord broke and down came blind, m the light worse 
than ever. He made a pretence of raising the blind, and in 
doing so the movement made a flicker on the surface of some 
of the ancient pictures, showing that their varnish was almost 
fresh. She approached one, stooped down, and made half 
audible comments as if delighted and surprised and continued 
her scrutiny, viewing the pictures from every point. 

Mr. Voles, so solemn downstairs, could not keep still up 
here. He shuffled in and out with obvious impatience, 
waiting for the visitor to go. 
To Trap the Thief. 

Rachel was in no “i She was satisfied that she had 
discovered the truth. These pictures were not the originals 
at all ; they were the copies made by Mr. Harter. 

Voles stuck to her, but she dared not show disapproval. 
How could she voice her suspicion ? How tell Mr. 0 with 
the fellow hovering ? For, in a case like this, promptitudo 
was everything. Voles had seen her carefully examining the 
— and if he heard her talking to his employer on the 
subject, he might bolt. 

Her usual clear-headedness deserted her. The horrible 
stillness of the place seemed to inten the beating of her 
heart. Voles was still standing by gaping, watching, 
staring—and did he suspect or recognise ? He was 
unusually alert. 

The warning to Mr. Kino must be given in writing—a note ! 


several blank pages in the catalogue. On these she could 
write. Preten ing to make notes on certain pictures, she 
managed to scribble her warning, a word or two at a time 
as she stood before pictures that seemed to interest her, 
eventually filling up a whole page. Voles turned his back 
and looked out of the window until she signified her desire 
te return to his master. 

“ Most interesting collection,” she murmured. 

“Yes, miss.” 

Rachel rejoined Mr. Kino. 
and jumped in a startled way. 

“Dear me, it’s you! Ah! The worst of 
sighted. The ty of a 
It’s a great oe ge a 
strain your eyes, for when you get to my age——” 

She Toeanegenl him, thrusting her catalogue quite close. 

“T want you to give me your advice on this, Mr. Kino, if 
you will, I’ve put down my views bere, and written them 
very beeps so that you can read. Do ros nares with me?” 

e old gentleman took the book and the following : 

“7 am a detective. Your Israel Dow pictures have been 
tampered with. The originals have gone and copies have 
been substituted. Your man-servant Voles has had the 
originals copled by an artist called Harter, whom I know, 


He did not see her approach 


being short- 
must be paid—must be paid! 
ever you do, my dear, never 


ty-nine or 


’t come home yet; very good example, 


ou’ ll care 
rs we've 


There was no paper. She had a pencil with her and discovered | 


when a you 


but keep the man here while I ‘or the 
ust a catch im the breath and a of the eyes was al! 
the sign Mr. Kino x ion The sadenly alive his wonderful 
renee of mind. He became alive, almost youth. 
He gave her one Piecing then went quickly 
across the room and continued ¥ 


require time to make sure—time to realise ft all. Now you'll 
want a cab, won't you? Better have a ‘taxi’ Voles, 
fetch a cab for this Pa 

“ Teall aif at ped the old “Go 

- ‘or one | ” snap’ old man. ursel 
Now, See er eat yee tind, wi wellle 4 Lacie 
po! ” 


He Screamed with Rage. 

Voles, coughing apologetieally, and casting a surly look at 
Rachel, departed. 

* As soon as the front door closes behind him we shall be 
alone,” whispered Mr. Kino ; *‘ and you can then show me the 
pictures you question.” 

The two mounted the stairs as fast as Mr. Kino’s old legs 
could oanty him. The light-obstructing blind was torn down 


, and look up at the house. 
i eg on 
esita' and came towa: use, then, ia 
i lal kas encore aad ees eee 


pace. 
old cennoisseur ively screamed with rage whe 
ue yaa assured himself of Legh dt ieg ook: assertion. 
a m glass he de © fraud at once, 
deapita is fecblo eight 
That explains it,” he cried, almost pitifully, and with 
tears in his voice. 

what ?”’ asked Rachel. 

** The sale of a Dow in New York last week. I thought 
I'd got them all—all but two. The picture sald was mine, 
mine, mine!” . 

He stamped about like an angry child, but Rachel seized 
him by the arm and roused him to action. 

“Your man will be back directly with the taxi-cab ; ws 
must get him under arrest. He noticed that this blind was 
down, and looked as if he had already taken alarm. If hoe 
comes back with the cab he must find us on the doorstep, 
waiting. You mustn’t let him get out of the cab ; we must 
join him in the conveyance. I'll give the driver word to go 
to Scotland Yard, and jump im after you. jI think we two 
ought to be able to prevent his getting away.” 

Rather |” replied the old man, bristling with enthusiasm 
and positively hurrying down the stairs. 
The Capture. 


At the front door they both waited. A taxf came round 
the square and they stopped it at the kerb. 

Mr. Kino, with eyes flashing behind his distorting goggles, 
thrust his nose in, and Voles respectfully drew back. pd was 
ebyioasly surprised to see his master forcing his way Into the 
cab, and he el tie eye on Rachel, who gave s rapid order 
to the driver, which mae the man sit up with sudden alacrity 
and touch his cap. She too entered the vehicle. It wa: 
already on the move as she closed the door. 

I’m goimg to buy a picture, Voles, and I want you tc 
come, too; I’m so shortsighted I may be run over. Thislady 
wants to show me an Israel Dow that is for sale. From the 
description it sounds very like one of my own.” 

Voles changed colour, but did not speak. The car ratt! 
on aod on towards ing Cross, towards Westminster, 
finally swinging in to Scotland Yard with a dash. 

Then Voles colla; Once he looked as if he intended to 
make a dash for liberty, but Rachel was ready. 

“Tm a friend of Mr. Harter. If you move I sboll hold on 
to you!” she cried. The cab stopped, and a@ constai!s 
opened the door. Volos fainted and was dragged out a3 
limp as a sack of potatoes. 

(Another of Rachel’s Adventures is related next week.) 
a a ed 
SURE TO WIN, 
** Hato!” 
“ Hallo!” 
‘Is this double-o-nought-o Gerrard ? ” 
Li} Yes.” 
‘* When do the entries for the spring races close ?” 
* You've got the number, This is the office of 
the Blank Gas ri ee , 

“That's right! I want to know when the entries for 

the spring races close ?” , 

‘* What do you mean?” 

ih do I mean? Why, I want to enter my g43- 
mi tg 

en fe 


EXPERIENCE TOLD HIM. 
# Ewan some nice note-paper,”” murmured the blushing 
ont haired 
© -haired stationer brought forth a box. 

“Th ery al he said. 7 

es, it is rather nice,” agreed the gi 
hundred sheets.” = 
“And some nice envelopes to match?” queried the 
stationer. 

vio Meee ane a, ae tc 

: when w 2” inquir 
the old stationer. — _ 
girl coloured. 

* Why,” she exelaimed, “ you don’t think——” 

* Ah?” chuckled the old man. “ Do think I 
haven’t been in this business long enough to know that 
lady buys o hundred sheets of paper and 
ve envelopes, there must be something in 


5*T'll have a 


only twenty- 
the wind 1, 


Win a Couplete prize, build a fortune with it—and there you are! 
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Axsoor. this time of the year we begin to look forward 
ight 
it can’t last for ever ; while rh a 


——__-- A Column of Humour. 


shortsighted, because the thaw always sets in the day after 
the ice has been pronounced bearable. Whereas, if you 
buy your skates on a warm, muggy day, you can be 
aioe sure that it will be freezing to-morrow. The 
itish climate is like that. 

Some authorities say that the best thing for a beginner 


id do is to b a chair down sah sar a ae 
not, as ma’ supposed, a hint that he will probably 
want to sit oon @ good deal at first, because when the 


beginner has a sudden inclination to sit on the ice he has 
usually no time to wait for a mere chair. 
Sometimes a beginner will have the nce of mind to 
a wild shriek for help as he goes down ; but that will 
not help him at the moment. Nothing can help him at all 
except a porous plaster, and that is no good ti afterwards. 
The Enterprising Skate Merchant. 
Peop 


and you have as & gual 
of good faith ; and when you get back to the merchant’s 
corner after an hour's skating, you find that he has been 

called away, as one of the children at home is ill. 

After all, it isn’t every day that @ man can get six 
eating tor © pai of ekabes at would not fetch nine- 
pence in the open market, and, as someone has remarked 
somewhere, business is business. 

Of course, it is not asserted that all skate merchants are 
like that. In a good many cases they are content with 
the small profit on the hire of the skates so long as they 
are to make a little extra in other ways. When 
there are no skates to let out on hire the merchant will 
fill in his time in sweeping the surface of the ice near his 
pitch. He will put in a busy quarter of an hour pushi 
a broom in between the feet of nervous skaters an 
causing us falls, and then he will stand 
in a corner aad hold his hat out for pennies. His idea of 
the kind of reward he deserves for his interference seems 
surprisingly erratic. 

Chased by the Man in Blue. 

Another enterprise of the skate merchant during 
slack moments is to break away the edges of the ice from 
the shore. You do not notice that the ice is broken 
away at the edges till you have got your skates on, and 
then you wonder how you are going to get on.it at all. 

About the same time the skate-man will remember 
that he has a board somewhere which can be laid from 
the shore to a spot wifere the ice is quite safe, and you 
ean have the use of the board for an extra twopence as he 
cca 8 pew: moe, Snel whet keeps him poor is the fact 
that he promised his old mother he would always remain 


A form of entertainment in the London parks 
when the lakes are frozen over is to watch the small boy 
who has official instructions, being chased over 


the ice by a sturdy policeman. 

As a rule the boy has got a pair of skates on, even if 
they are only tied to his boots with bits of string or strips 
of a handkerchief. The policeman has nothing 
but his boots, and though, as we all know, this is usually 
a pat'd liberal endowment, he is no match for a lively 
boy who is blissfully ignorant of the danger he is running. 
Icy Humour. 

It must seem to the police, after they have made their 
septars, that there is pomnetiing wrong about our penal 
code at such times. After an exhausting chase of half-an- 
hour or so they are not even permitted to flay their 
captive alive, or boil him in oil, and nothing less than one 
of those extreme measures would really meet the 

uiremente of the case. 
the last person to stay on the ice after it is pronounced 
dangerous should be a grown man, the police do not worry 
80 much, as he is risking nothing more than a cold bath, 
and he may, therefore, be safely left to the crowd. 

As he is floundering about people of a humorous turn 
of mind will call his attention to the fact that the Royal 
Humane Society is getting the drags out, and as the ice 
pradually gets covered with a layer of water someone 
will ack hin to leave off skating and show how nicely he 
can swim. 

When the offender finally comes to land a policeman 
usually takes his name and address. This is, of course, 
a very harsh measure, but it is only fair to the police to 
say that that is the limit of their brutality. Nothing 
more is heard of the matter afterwards. 


NOT INCLUDED. 
_A waits rose in his buttonhole and cotton gloves upon 
his dirty hands, old Bill Loafer strode down the street. 
“Why, Loafer,” exclaimed a fellow-shirker, ‘‘ wot are 
you cellybratin’ ?” 


“* It’s me golden weddin’,” answered Loafer, with quite 
asmirk. “I’m cellybratin’ me golden weddin’ !” 


“* But why ain’t yer wife cellybratin’ it, too 2” inquired 
the friend. “I see ‘er the toraia’ goin’ ter wk as 
usual. Why ain’t she got a white rose an” cotton gloves 7” 

“Her!” exclaimed Loafer. ‘She ain’t got nuffin’ to 
do*with it. She’s me third!” 


““ T HOPE you never nag your husband.” 
ip ie when he’s Lies, A ru, When thoroughly 
irritated he makes a much better job of it.” 


‘“ As Shakéspeare says,” remarked Cassidy, who was 
fond of airing is “‘ book larnin’”’ occasionally, “ what’s 
ina wane 2 tied Sadi 

“Well,” repli Casey, ‘call me wan that Oi don’t 
loike, an’ Oi’ll show ye.’ 


HIS OPPORTUNITY. 

Ir being the day of the big Cup Tie, six jurymen had 
cried off on various pretexts. When the judge came to 
the seventh he was getting sarcastic. 

“ Does your sick mother need your attention ?”’ 

‘* No, sir; I ain’t married.” 

“What about your business ?” 

“‘ Haven't got any.” 

‘* No fence to fix up?” 

‘* Haven’t a fence on the place.”’ 

“You think you can really spare time to serve on the 
jury this afternoon ?” 

“Ido, sir?” 

The judge sat a while and meditated. 

“* You seem to be the only man who's got time to serve 
his country as a juryman,” he said. ‘“ Would you mind 
telling me how it happens ?” 

“Certainly!” replied the juror. ‘“ You're going to 
try Jim Billings, ain't you? Well, he shot a dog of mine 
quite recently, and now I’m going to get my own back.” 

oo Oe 


WHO THE JACOBITES ARE. 

They will again adorn the statue of Charles I. with wreaths 
on January 30th, this being the anniversary of his execution. 

AtrHoucs the Jacobites are a steadily-diminishing 
band, ge Aope! fail to adorn the statue of Charles I. at 
Charing with wreaths on the anniversary of his 
execution, January 30th. 

On this day, too, the various legitimist societies, the 
Legitimist Jacobite League of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Order of the White Rose, and the Order of St. Germain, 
drink to the health of Mary Theresa Henrietta Dorothea, 
Princess Louise of Bavaria, whom they style Mary III. 

Our King is, of course, descended from Elizabeth, a 
younger sister of Charles I., who married the Elector 
Palatine, whereas Princess Louise of Bavaria obtains her 
claim through her ancestress Princess Henrietta, the 
daughter of Charles I. She was born while her mother 
was at Exeter during the siege of that city in the Civil War. 

The Legitimists calmly ignore the Act of Settlement, 
which, of course, rules out any claim that the lady might 
have. The death of Charles is commemorated by services 
in a few London churches, and the Jacobites attend 
either these or one of their own. 

At the Jacobite services the following form of prayer 
is, or at any rate was, used until recently :— 

“OQ, Lord God, Our Heavenly Father, we pray Thee to 
bless Thy servant, her Majesty Queen Mary, the rightful 
and hereditary heiress to the throne of these realms ; and 
we beseech Thee to guard and keep her and all the members 
of the Royal Family from evil ; and grant also that they 
may be heirs of eternal life. And, furthermore, we pray 
Thee, O God, that the British nation og A prepared to 
welcome them loyally whenever it may be Thy holy will 
to restore them to the throne of their ancestors. Amen.” 

Some people consider the statue of Charles, which will 
shortly be moved in consequence of the new entrance to 
the Mall which has been made from Trafalgar Square, to 
be one of the finest in London, and it is worth recording 
that it was once ordered to be destroyed. 

The Puritans sold it to a certain John Rivet, but 
instead of destroying it he hid it and then made no small 
sum of money by selling “relics” of it in the shape of 
bronze handled knives and other articles which were 
supposed to have been manufactured out of the metal of 
which it was cast. 

When Charles II. was restored to his throne it was 
brought forth from its hiding place and erected in its 
present position, the pedestal being designed by Grindling 
Gibbons. . 

People also say that the Young Pretender also died on 
January 30th and that his death was not given out until 
the thirty-first, as the previous day was such an evil date 
for the Stuarts. However, few le believe this nowa- 
days, or that other legend that Charles Edward left a son. 

According to this story, shortly before the Young 
Pretender’s wife left him owing to his habits, she had a 
son in the palace at Siena. An Admiral Allan, who hated 
the Stuarts, took this son on board his ship and brought 
him up as his own son. This prince lived in ignorance of 
his true ntage, and his descendants. are said to be 
living in England to this day ! 


~ 


Useful Recreation. 


Take a powerful magnifying glass, or, better still, a 
microscope if you have one, and look closely at your hand. 
You will behold one of those wonderful devices by which 
Nature is always proving her ingenuity to men of science. 
Tha skin, ins of the soft, smooth layer we generally 
think it, now looks like a sheet of coarse leather in 
rough undulations like the sandy furrows of a wave- 
swept beach. Chief of all, you will notice that the surface 
is pitted all over with tiny holes, which are each the 
entrance to an air-shaft or channel through which the skin 
does breathing of its own no less important than that 
which we do nome 4 with our mouths. 

Not only this, but through these air-shafts the human 
body gets rid of the waste poisons that aro formed inside 
of us by the act of living, and which must be thrown off 
by the pores for health to continue. : 

The waste poisons that the skin has to get rid of take 
the form of grease, perspiration, and gas, and the weight 
of a day’s output is two pounds. . 

The reason this work passes 80 little noticed is that it is 
shared by no less than 10,000,000 of these tiny pores, all 
scattered over the human body. On some parts of the skin 
Sir Erasmus Wilson, the famous physician, counted 400 
pores to the square inch, while on the hands and feet he 
calculated there were 3,000 pore: to every square inch. 

‘Lhe same eminent authority asserts that in a square inch 
of the average person’s palm these pores, placed end to end, 
would give a total length of “sweat tubing ” measuring 
734 feet. Over the whole body there are ten miles of pores 
—a wonderful insight, surely, : 
into the ingenuity of Nature, 
and an illustration of the fine 
machinery we owe our life to 
day by day. 

If the purifying of the body 
is not properly conducted by the 
delicate little vessels inside the 
skin, the tiesue will get out of 
order and give & footing to 
disease. The tiniest cut, bruise, 
or sore is an open doorway to the 
hordes of disease-germs in the 
aiv around us, and the sequel 
may be anything from a fester- 
ing spot te eczema, ring-worm, 
bad ley, blood poison, flesh- 
eating ulvers, or running sores. 

Now, in the ancient days of 
Rome, the gladiators in the 

ublic arena, and the ladies of 
Beauty and fashion, made 
regular use of certain valuable 
balms which were skilfully 
prepared from the essences of 
rare and costly herbs. With 
these balms it was the duty of 
slaves to anoint the bodies 
and limbs of their masters and 
mistresses. 

It was a knowledge of this treasured Roman custom of 
anointing with secret herbal balms that recently suggested 
new investigations for a healer and skin-cure on lines 
totally different from the fatty ointments of to-day, and 
which led, eventually, to the beneficent discovery of 
Zam-buk, a herbal substance with a wonderful power over 
distressing skin diseases, and eg ee and soothing 
value once it is placed in contact with bruised, burnt, cut, 
scratched, or scalded tissue. Zam-buk displays the valuable 
quality of purifying diseased tissue and growing new, 
healthy skin, when Nature is too tired or too weak to fulfil 
the task unaided. 

Being so refined, Zam-buk is absorbed down the pores of 
the skin, where it can conquer deep-seated germ disease. 

Bemarkable in one way, but comparatively simple in view 
of Zam-buk’s unique composition, is its reliability for 
curing obstinate and old standing skin complaints. The 
worst cases of piles, for which operation was said to be the 
“only " cure, have been found to yield absolutely to the use 
of Zam-buk ; and 80 it is with chronic eczema, flesh-eating 
ulcers, bad legs, spreading sores, and old wounds. Zam-buk 
is sold by chemists, or direct by the Zam-buk company, 
45 Cowcross-street, London, E.C., at one-and-three-half- 
pence, two-and-nine, or four-and-six a box, but so great is 
the proprietors’ confidence in their speciality, that thev 
offer everyone the opportunity to test Zam-buk free 4. 
churge. All that is necessary is to send your name and 
address and a penny stamp to the Zam-buk offices, 
mentioning this number of Pearson’s Week'y when writing. 
Truly has the secret of skin-healing and skin-curing been 
wrested from Nature with the advent of Zam-buk. The 
rare balm’s unique and ever-ready charactor, its “ keeping ” 

quality, its wide range of usefulness, and its greater 
efficiency explain why a box of the precious balm is to-day 
kept handy in millions of homes over land and sea. 


Highly Magnifiet Section of the 
Skin showing pores, 


The luxuries you've wished for may at once materialise. If you fill a Couplets coupon and win a Couplets prize, 
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* suspended in mid-air, expecting to 
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THE AFFLICTED ONE. |. 

In one of the crowded streets 
a beggar was in the habit of 
taking his Papel sere ee 
appealing to the charity of the assers-by. 
by him, ‘beert rf 4 ‘f 
“Tl am blind” inscribed upon it. 


A very kind old gentleman, who had been in thi 


of dropping a penny into the beggar’s hat, 
one morning without doing so. Instant 


A dog sat 
ing round its neck a card with the words : 


e habit 
rapidly 
the gar | pill-o’-fare. 
rushed after him, and asked for a penny to ge saan § me 


The gentleman, turning in surprise, said: “ Why, I | 


thought you were blind !”’ 
. Ob, no, sir,” was the cool reply, 
blind, as the card says.” 


COC 


“ it is the dog that is 


Secretary (writing advertisement) : “ Wanted an intel- 


ligent young man, unmarried 
Old Grouc! 


h: “Leave out the ‘unmarried,’ you said | 


‘ intelligent,’ didn’t you ?”” 
>~—_oCc~ 


Clara : “That man who just passed was an old flame 


” 


of mine. 
Kate: 


o>_OC 


Old Gent (who has just 
shipwreck with loss of 
dear! I’m s0 sorry 
were dro He 

Old Lady: “Sailors! It isn’t the sailors 
—it’s the passengers I’m sorry for. The sailors 
are used to it!” 

CoC 


HIS APOLOGY. 

Ar the railway refreshment room once of the 
passengers was in & hurry. 

“ Please me them pertaters, mister,” 
he said, stilessing an elegant gentleman, who 
eat next 

The latter slowly focussed his gold-mounted 
eyeglass on the ae ; 

“Did you think I was one of the waiters 
he asked icily. 

The others held their knives and forks 
see the 
But no such phenomenon 
and beckoned to the 


‘or the poor sailors that 


man shrivel up. 
took place. He turned 
nearest waiter. 

“© Waiter, come here, please.” 

“oe Yes, sir.” 

VI want to ipoloa ie to you, that is all. 
You see, I mistook this party here for you, but 
I hope you won't be offended at it. Now just 
pass me them pertaters, waiter, and we'll go 
on with the dinner !” 

SOC 

Lowe Comerdy : “ Starrman, the tragedian, 
is hopelessly mad.” 

Hi Seedy : “ Overatudy 2?” 

Lowe Comerdy : ‘No, his understudy. He 
made a bigger hit in the part than Starrman.” 
' >=_0c 

Husband (suddenly waking u 
night) : “What in the world was that 

Oise i 


n 
Wife (calmly): “It’s all right, dear. The 
eats of the Richley ball are just coming home, 


at dead of 


“Indeed! What happened between you ?” 


Clara : “Ob, he flared up ono day and went out! "= 


i 


| bellow 


finished reading an account of | 
ngers and all hands) : “* Dear ! y 


THE LANGUAGE OF FOOD. 

Tue lonely traveller leisurely took 6 seat in Signor 
Spaghetti’s eating-house. . 

““Vessair 2” inquired a polite waiter, hunying up. 


“H'm!” grunted the weary one, glancing 
“Tet me sec—toad-’n-’ole—bubble-’n’- 

see! H’m! Give me two sausages an’ 

mash, waiter. An’ plenty of gravy!” "|. 
Ver’ good, sair!’’ The polite waiter applied himself 

to the speaking-tube. i 

down. “And make zem rainy!” 

a] ad 


Jack ; “ [kissed her when she wasn’t looking.” 
Tom : “ What did she do?” ° . 
Jack : “ Kept her eyes averted the rest of the evening.” 


SOC 
Pat ; “ This is a great scheme, Biddy.” 


Bridget : “ What is?” 
Pat : “ Why, I see that a man can get a tesaty shilling 
Oi've a shilling left, an 
thim orders this very 


ostal-order for three ha’pence. 
Oi’ll spend the whole av it on 
mornin’, Oi will” 
_——_OCo 
NOT LIKELY! 


Surveyor (for new lineys “ We want to run a railway through 


your barn, farmer.” 


and I slipped down and gave our front door a slam, so 


the neighbours would think we were there, 
COC 


too.” 


Farmer: “A railway th 
O'im going to get out o° my 
comes along at night /” 


Alma : “ Yes, Oscar, when we are married you will not go H 


to the club at nights. You will stay 
sing and play the piano for you, wont 
rs ‘ Yes, 

for pleasure, anyway.” 
>——_OoC< 


A QUAINT DISH. 


I?” 


“1 gave cooked a little surprise for you, dear,” said | 
I got the recipe from tho | 


Eleanor—“ an almond souffié. 
new cookery-book.’ 


Arthur smiled doubtfully, and took a mouthful. 


“Can't say I like it!” he spluttered. 


you got the instructions right ?’ 
ss 8h. !’? responded Eleanor. “I can say them by 
heart. Just hear me.” And she reached down the 
cookery book and handed it to her hubby for him to | 
check her by. “¢Take half a pound of grated 
almonds——’’ 

“ Quite right!" interrupted Arthur. 

“© One pound of caster sugar; mix well with white of | 
threo fresh eggs——’ ”’ 


“© Correct |” said her spouse. 

“* Add a gh of white pepper—— ° 

“Pepper! Great g 
bo bare over tho leaf. 

***3wo large carrots, 
chopped onions, and——' 

“'Stop—stop |” roared Arthur. 
almond souffié with Irish stew ! 
+he leaves of this wretched cookery-book !” 


Now that the election excitem:nt ie all o 


“ Ouf ! 


. 


at home, and I'll 


earest; you know I never cared much | 


Sure 


ess!’’ exclaimed Arthur, as 


2 spoonful of mustard, four 


Mrs. Howard : “* The walls of your apartment are very 
thin, aren't they ?”’ 

Mrs. Coward :‘“‘ Oh, very! We could actually hear our 
neighbours having celery for dinner last night ! " 


>_—_O0Cc 


Customer: “ You don’t seem very quick at figures, 
my boy?” 

Newsboy : ‘I'm out o’ practice, sir. 
the gents says, ‘ Keep the change’! ”” 


>_fCOC 


Johnnie (to new visitor): ‘‘So you are my grandma, 
are you?” 

Grandmother : “ Yes, Johnnie! I’m your grandma on 
your father’s side.” 

Johnnie: “Well, you're on the wrong side; you'll soon 


You see, most of 


| find that out!” 


COC 


A SPOILT SCHEME. 


A weary and hungry-looking tramp entered a 
“general” shop in Whitechapel, and bought a penny- 
worth of bread. As he was coming out of the shop he 
espied a tub labelled “‘ Treacle.” 

“I’m surely in luck,” he said to himself. “ I'll just 
drop my piece of bread into this tub, and then I'll get 
some treacle on it for nothing.” 

He did so, and then exclaimed to the shopman, who 
was standing by, 

“Oh, guvnor, I’m sorry, but I’ve dropped my bread 


.“ You're muddling up | in your treacle.” 


You've forgotten to cut “Treacle!” said the man; “that ain’t treacle, that’s | the trick ; 


brine!” 


Turn to the firat page. 


| philanthropist 


own the | 
‘come out. 


“Two airships on 8 cloud!” he | 


rough my barn? Not likely! Do'e think 
bed and open the door every toime a train 


WEEK EXDING 
yas. 3, 1910. 


=——- 


MUCH TOO OLD. 
Tue little girl stood by the 
street letter - box, weeping 
bitterly. 
“ What is the matter, my child?” asked the elderly 
who came along. 
to post two letters,” she sobbed, “ and I 


So I—I dropped two pennies in 
top, and the—the stamps won't 


“ T_I wanted 
hadn’t any st-stam 
the—the slot at the 


” 


“ Wh-what are you crying 
y he said, wiping his eyes, 


Her : “ You said you'd make pape come to terms.” 
Him : “J did; and they were the vilest any one ever 
applied to me.” 
>_—_ccCo . 
Kind Lady : “‘ Remember, my poor man, that fortune 
never chases anyone.” 
Sandy Pike ; ‘Dunno about that, mum, I had £500 
chase me one time.” 
Kind Lady : “ You really mean it ?” 
Sandy Pike: “ Yes, mum ; it was in 
prize bulldog, and I just made de fence by two feet 
| > 0c 
Rich Uncle: “ You might as well stop mooning about 
| Miss Wilson. She hasn’t been in love with you after all. 
She's been after the money she thought you 
would get from me.” 
: “Impossible! Why do you think 
60?’ 
Rich Uncle: “I’ve proposed to her myself, 
and been accepted!” 


o—_0c< 
RATHER LARGE. 


Last month an American visited Manchester 
to see an old friend he had known in the States. 
As they left the Central Station the dweller in 
Manchester pointed to the hotel. 

“What do you think of that?” 
exultingly. 

The visitor paused and deliberately surveyed 
the building. ‘‘ Very fine; seems a bit big 
tigngh 1” was his reply. 

“Ah,” replied his companion, “ you see, & 
great many people come to Manchester.” 

“T guess‘ that is so,” drawled the other, 
“but yet it’s rather extensive for such 

uu " ; 

“But after all,” was the response, given 
with a patronising smile, “‘ you have hotels in 
America that must be nearly as large.” 

“Hotel! Is that a hotel?” gasped the 
visitor. ‘*Why, man, I thought it was the 
ticket-office of the Midland Railway.” 


>l0ce 
Jones: ‘‘ Brown is very careful about his 
children, —— ie ing” 
Jenkins: * Yes, he’s ‘trying~ to bring them 
| up in the way he should hare on 


the shape of a 


said he 


COC 
Magistrate ; “ Officer, what is this man charged 
with ?” - 


Constable: “‘He’s | camera fiend of the 
worst kind, yer worship.” 

“ But this man shouldn’t have been arrested simply 
because he has a mania for taking pictures.” 

“It isn’t that, yer worship ; he takes the cameras.” 


-—0c~- * 


Affable Actor : “ So you’ve never been to London, eh ? 
Well, I'm afraid you'd lose yourself if you did go.” 
Village Youth (with confidence) :.‘‘Oh, no, sir. I 


' shouldn't, sir. I should keep to the pavement, sir.” 


>—_0c< 
HADN'T THOUGHT OF THAT. 


_He sat on the banks of a gentle stream, waiting for 4 
bite. Surely the float was bobbing up and down. Yes. it 
must be a fourteen- under at least! With a look of 
pride in his eye he pulled in his line, and found—nothing. 

Several times that day the same thing happened. 

He had a most cy: time until, in making another 
cast, the hook caught in the back of his coat. He went 
through more evolutions than an expert contortionist to 
reach that hook. He even tried to rub it out against 
& tree, but a smart jab in the small of the back soon 
stopped that. 

_ At last, pe annoyed, and invoking, he started 
in search of someone to extricate that hook. 

Five miles he tramped down stream before espying & 
human being. 

“ Here, my, good man,” ho called out to a farm hand, 
* will you be so kind as to take this hook out of my back ? 
I’ve walked miles and miles trying to find someone to 
pull thing al 

“ In courso I will, sor,” said the astonished yokel, do 
fee “but why on airth couldn't ye tke a ay 
0 


ver you'll be able to concentrate your attention on Coupleta, 


Wrsx. q@. 
Fan. 4, p10. 
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bhe My Bollles. 
pc Bose? 


Where Ten Million Bottles are Dealt with Yearly. 


How many Londoners to whom the Stock Exchange, 
the Royal Exchange, or the Corn Exchange are as 
familiar as the dome of St. Paul’s, are aware of 
the existenco of the London Bottle Exchange, or 
Clearing House? It not only exists, but is a big 
business concern, dealing yearly with ten millions of 
bottles, of which some millions are derelicts garnered 
from dustbins and heaps. 

It is mainly owing to this that the Medical Officer 
of Health, a short time ago, laid down stringent 
regulations regarding the cleansing of these vessels, and 
ect eo members of the Exchange signified their 

illingness to adopt these measures and to guarantee 
the purity of their wares. 

The extensive premises of this important clearing- 
house are situate near the riverside, in a back street 
off Blackfriars. It is a mutual benefit concern, and 
numbers amongst its members all of the larger manu- 
facturers of mineral waters of the metropolis and 
saburbs, who pay an annual subscription towards the 
is ate of the establishment and the remuneration 

the clerks and sorters and various hands employed 
in other~capacities. 

The ompty bottle was for a long time a bone of 
contention in the mineral water trade, but that was 
before the clearing-house idea occurred to some 
aoe a workable method of smoothing over the 


Deposits Restricted Trade. 

A deposit of so much “‘on the bottle” was demanded 
of the purchaser of the grateful and comforting and, 
withal, innocuous brew of lemon or ginger, and thus 
the vendor was indemnified against losa in the case 
ef the bottle’s non-return. 

It was found, however, that this system, naturally 
emough, restricted trade to a great extent. There- 
upon the manufacturers held a conference, and 
decided that the charge for the bottles should be 
abolished, and that any maker receiving empties 
ether than his own should return same to the firm 
whose stamp was on the botile. 

Put into action, this plan turned out to be of no 


AFTER FEVER tte road back to strong 


health is SCOTT'S Emulsion. This is not true of any 


“ether emulsion but SCOTT’S Emulsion 


This statement is based on hundreds of letiers received every year—such as this letter : 
March 3rd, 1909. 


Upwood, Huntingdon, 


In SCOTT'S Forais ue which left him 
the CURE Sin other emul. Upon taking 


and 


te strong 
stronger and , | firmly believe than he ever 


BOOTT’S Emulsion cures a condition—no matter the age of the 
will be approved byyour Doctor for batlding up after FEYER 


Send for free sample bottle—enclose 3d. for and 
& charming booklet for pa child comes with it. ScoTr 


80-23 Stonecutter Street, 


TAKE 


thoroughly 
fail to follow. Unlike the merely 


real 
the 


he was, 
Yours very truly (Signed) ELIZA JACOBS. 
lent—and 
youask him. 


mention this paper, 
& BOWNE, Lid, 


WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


wisest course is undoubtedly to take Beecham’s Pills. By so doing you call to your 
ene of the most reliable curative agents known, and ensure a speedy and natural 
The “out of sorts’’ condition being almost always due to a derangement of 
the digestive organs, it is obvious that what is required is a medicine that can 
successfully deal with all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. If you 


Beecham’s Pills you lay the foundation of good sound robust health and incidentally 
remove the “out of sorts” condition. The immediate effect of these pills is to put the 
in order and when once this is achieved perfect health cannot 

temporary effects of stimulants, a permanent 

exhilaration that springs from steady nerve force results from taking 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Beecham’s Pille are specially suitable for Females of all ages. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


of the larger manufacturers. Besides, the 
astute housekeeper, with a keen eye to the main 
chance, instead of returning the bottles like an 
honest woman, would hoard them up, and dispose 


of them to the peripatetic rag, bone, and bottlo 
merchant. 


Good, stout, stoppered bottles, too, which could 


mot be sold wholesale under twopence or threepence, 


would be broken up by youngsters for the sake of 
the glass marble in tho neck, or else used as targets 
in stone-throwing competitions, and wantonly 
destroyed. ° : 

Years ago a gross or so of excellent mineral water 
bottles were converted into small splinters through 
being used as skittlepins in a certain college at 
Oxford. 


Two Shillings per Gross for Empties. 

It was the grand finale of some jollification or 
other, and the mineral water bottles were placed 
neck downwards at the end of a corridor, while 
bottles that had, erstwhile, contained Moét and 
Chandon did duty for skittle-balls or “cheeses.” The 
result can be imagined. 

Eventually the clearing-house scheme was 
evolved, and chaos gradually began to give place to 
order. At the present day it is not unusual to find 
over a thousand gross of bottles in the clearing-houso 
at once, from which may be gauged the magnitude 
of the undertaking. 

From the four corners of the globe come tho well- 
known bottles of everyday use, bearing names that 
are household words, to the obscure Exchange in 
Blackfriars, where they are sorted and returned to 
their respective owners. 

Two shillings per gross is the price paid for 
“empties” brought to the clearing-house, which they 
generally reach vid the dustman, rag merchant, or. 
marine store-dealer. The subscription entitling to 
membership of the Bottle Exchange is a guinca a 
year, and members pay a fee of four shillings a grosa 
or oe bottles after they have been sorted and 

xed. 

It may readily be believed that the large manu- 
facturers have a constant service of carts running, to 
collect empties from the Exchange. 


‘ ee 


A man hurried into a restaurant recently and called 
to the waiter, ‘‘ Give me a ham sandwich.” 
_ “ Yea, sir,” said the waiter, reaching for the sandwich, 
“ will you eat it or take it with you ?” 

“ Both,” was the unexpected but obvious reply. 


wr 


remedy and preventive 


offered to the public. 


TEST 


Refreshment Bars. 


suitable cases. 


ractical utility, owing to the small makers using | 


Gateway to 
HEALTH 
fe) (O}CN, 


AFTER FREE TRIAL 


“Wincarnis” can be purchased from 
Chemists and Grocers that have wine 
licenses, also Wine Merchants. 
sold by the glass and in 1s. flasksat Hotels, 
Licensed Houses, and Railway Station 
“ Wincarnis” is also NAB ccorcsacauerseresereaaquaypscimeroane oe 
prepared with Quinine or Iron, or Pepsine 
or Celery, all of which are beneficial in 


_ BEFORE HIM. . 

A matron of the most determined character was 
encountered by a young canvaseer. 

“May I see Mr. ——?” he asked of a stern-looking 
woman who opened the door at one house. 

‘No; you can’t,” answered the matron decisively. 

“But I want to know what party he belongs to,” 
pleaded the man. 

The woman drew up her tall figure. ‘‘ Well, take a 
good look at me,” she said, “I’m the party he belongs 
to!” 

———jo—_— 


THE STAKES. 
Is a small country town there once lived a couple of 
oung fellows who had gone into partnership in a barber’s 
Ticistnes, and in order to pass the time one particularly 
dull afternoon, Tom proposed to Dick that they indulge 
in a quiet game of ‘‘ nap.” 

The quiet game went on hour after hour, and when the 
shades of night had fallen for some time neither of them 
noticed that a customer had entered. 

He surveyed them in silent contempt for some few 
minutes. 

“ Sorry, if I interrupt,” he said acidly at last, “ but I’m 
in a hurry. Which of you fervid sportsmen is going to 
shave me?” 

Tom looked over the hand which had just been dealt 
him. Then in a voice full of suppressed excitement he 
said : 

“Just one moment, sir, wait until we see who owns 
the shop!” 

a ————— 


EVIDENCE. 

A FISHERMAN made up his mind to have a long day’s 
fishing in the north. Time being limited, he wished to 
crowd as many hours into the day as ible, se he 
ordered the host of the inn at which he stayed to call him 
at 4.30 in the morning. 

Promptly at 4.30 he was aroused from a deep sleep by 
his host. 

“Well,” he said sleepily, “‘ what’s the matter ?” 

“It’s half-past four,’ came the answer. i 

“ All right, I'll be down in a minute,” he said, as he 
pulled the bedclothes up for another nap. There was 
silence for a few minutes, when he was awakened by a 
terrible clatter at the door. : 

‘* What's the matter ?” he cried, thoroughly aroused. 

“ You must sign this receipt.” 

“ Sign what receipt ?” 

“This receipt, showing that I called you at half-past 
four. You don’t come down at eight o'clock and say, I 
didn’t call you—not if I know it!’ 


The 


Hi (AA 
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as a tonic restoratiye becanee its nutritive and strengthening properties are never 
overshadowed by its stimulative powers. 
and replaces wasted tissue, tones up the circulation, warms and invigorates, feeds and 
nourishes, is sustaining and refreshing to the weak and aged. During Winter their 
bodies absolutely require warmth, and this Wincarnis gives. 


Wincarnis makes pure rich blood, builds up 


It is the greatest 


AGAINST COLDS, CHILLS, AND INFLUENZA. 


Ite unfailing success has led to many imitators, and we would remind you that there 
is always one article of merit by which the others are measured, and the distinctive 
superiority of Wincarnis is abundantly proved by the host of imitations that are 


IT FREE TO-DAY. 


SIGN THIS COUPON 


And send with three penny stamps (to 
cover carriage) to Coleman and Co. Ltd., 
239 Wincarnis Works, Norwich, and you 
will receive a trial bottle of “ Wincarnis,” 
the werld’s greatest Restorative, Froe. 


It is also 
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« DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Spanish Stew. 

Cut one pound and a half of beef- 
steak into one inch squares and stew 
slowly for two hours in rich brown gravy, 
with twelve button onions and four ounces 
of haricot beans (previously suaked over- 
night). Thicken and colour the‘ gravy, and 
serve with a garnish of boiled cauliflower, 
or any vegetable in season. 


Mashed Carrots . 

Are a nico winter vegetable. Boil 
six large carfots tm salted water till tender, 
then and rub through a wire sieve. 
Melt one ounce and a half of butter in a 
saucepan, stir in 4 dessertspoonful of 
flour, add the carrot, and stir over the fire 
till quite hot, adding pepper and salt to 
taste, and more butter if required. 


Spinach Mould, 

Heat two ounces of butter and work 
into it one ounce of flour, add a teacupful 
of flour; stir, and when it comes, to the 
boil add two cupfuls of well-boiled and 
chopped spinach. Season all with salt and 
white pepper, and press into a lain 
mould and keep hot. Have a couple of 
hard-boiled eggs peeled and cut into 
rings. Turn out the spinach, arrange the 
eggs round, and serve. 


Milk Cakes. 

Required : One pound of flour, half a 
‘teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
sugar, two ounces of butter, one ou half 
an ounce of German yeast, milk. Mix the 
ingredients together with enough warm 
milk to make a nice, light dough. Let it 
stand for two hours, in a warm place, to 
rise, and form into small cakes. Brush 
over with milk, and bake for twenty 
minutes in a quick oven. Serve, split open 
and buttered, either hot or cold. 


Pickled Pig's Feet 
Make a good breakfast dish. Take 
four pig’s feet, and after thorough] cleans- 
« ing them, set in a good pickle such as you 
w would use fora ham. Turndaily. Aftera 
week take up the feet, boil very slowly till 
perfectly tender, and the bones can be 
slipped out. Take away all the bones, cut 
each foot into four pieces, and when cold 
pour over them equa quantities of vinegai 
and water. Season highly with pepper 
and salt, to which, if liked, may be led 
a very small quantity of allspice. Serve 

cold. 


Orange Pudding. 

Required: Four oranges, two eggs, 
three ounces of flour, two ounces of caster 
sugar, milk. Put the oranges into a 
saucepan of cold water, bring to the boil, 
then boil for ten minutes. Leave until 
cold, then peel them, cut the fruit into 
slices, and place in a buttered picdish. 
Make o batter with two beaten eggs, the 
flour and sugar, and, if necessary to make 
it thin enough, a little milk. Flavour with 
some of the grated orange rind. Pour this 
over the oranges and bake for half an hour 


Franklin Pile. 

Required: Some short pastry, - jam 
without stones, two cggs, weight of one in 
butter, caster sugar, flour, and a littlo 
baking-powder ; flavouring to tasto, and 
a few cooking almonds. Line a piedish 
with pastry, and put a layer of jam on the 
bottom. Beat the butter and sugar 
together, then the eggs and flavouring, 
and, lastly, the eggs and baking-powder. 
When all is nicely mixed put a layer over 
the jam thick enough tp rise to the top of 
the patty pon when cooked. Bake in a 
hot oven for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and serve with the almonds, blanched and 
finely chopped, scattered over the pie. 


Rabbit Stewed in Milk 

Is a very dainty dish, and, if a 
young wild rabbit is chosen, it will closely 
resemble chicken. Skin and clean the 
rabbit, and let it soak in warm water for 
half an hour. Dry it and cut into joints, 
_ 3° “and put into a stewpan with a breakfast- 
cupful of milk, a small blade of mace, one 
small onion, salt and white pepper, and let 
it stew gently for an hour. Take up the 
rabbit and put on to a hot dish, remove the 
mace and onion, and thicken the milk with 
half a teaspoonful of flour, worked into 
half a teaspoonful of butter. Stir till 
it boils, then pour over the rabbit. Garnish 
with small rashers of bacon, and slices of 
lemon, and serve. 


they actually get married. 
** husbands.” 


establishment. 


eventually which causes trouble. 


heading straight for danger. 


Girls Who 
D-test Housework. 


that, once married, an 


imagines she will be all 


for it. 


itive heartbreak—she 


as a change of occupation. 


rubbing the 
breakfast will 


gums. 


tender feet. 


the main cause of chilblains. 


gritty fruit and vegetables. 


a 


them immediately after 
read or study before breakfast. 


A beautiful piano the housewife proudly buys. 


. HOME. NOT2@S PAGE. - 


An Article for Ladies who will not Realise 
what Matrimony Really Is. 


HERE are certain young ladies 
who, if they have any regard 
for man“ at all, most certainly 

# ghould not dream of marriage. 
But, unhappily, not only do 
they dream of marriage, but 

Tho result is— 

numbers of unhappy men; they call them 


There is, first of all, the woman who tells 
all her relatives and friends: ‘‘ Just wait 
till ’'m married and have a home of my 
own—you'll come and stay with me then, 
and we'll have no end of a good time.” 
And she means it, for no sooner are she 
and her new husband settled down than a 
stream of relatives begin to pour into the 


The husband does not appreciate it, but 
does not like to say much; but, if the 
lady’s friends keep it up, he says something 


A home is not a dumping-ground for a 
wife’s relatives, and the sooner young 
women know it the better; anyhow, if 
they marry under that impression they are 


Then there is the unsophisticated young 
woman who deludes herself into believing 
unfortunate 
“general” will be able to do everything. 
She, being a mistress of a home, won't 
required to soil her hands. But a man, 
when he marries, does so in order to get @ 
good housekeeper and manager. 

A manager has a very hard time of it. 
Why, even looking after a servant is hard 
work sometimes. So the woman who 
right after 
marriage, and have nothing to do because 
she is to keep a servant, ought, in duty to 
man, to avoid the altar—she isn't fitted 


Then there is the woman who will be 
in fashion—a tiresome creature, and a 
wants a man 
with a trenfendous bank balance, and if she 
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PRETTY GIRL HINTS. 


A omanae in diet is often as Heel SwEET oil rubbed into the roots of the 


Ir is very necessary to cleanse the teeth 
thoroughly before retiring at night. 
a soft brush and a good tooth-powder. 


Drerino the fingers in cold water and | if th tncli 
sreey morsing befocd ey are rough or sneline to be sore. 


aid the circulation, 
is of great benefit to unhealthy, flabby 


Woot stockings are often irritating to/|that very gently. 

Substitute heavy cotton ones, = 
and salt or alcohol baths will stimulate the 
circulation of the feet, which is generally 


Never eat uncooked food, fruit, or|fruit were taken there would be prettier 
vegetables that have been exposed to the complexions and better health. 
dust of the street without first thoroughly 
cleaning ‘them. Many internal diseases | 
have been attributed to the eating of 


Even the strongest eyes may be strained the bed or placed under the pillow. Many 
by suddenly raising the window blinds in who have tried it have found it very 
the morning, or suddenly switching on soothing. 

a glare of light in a darkened room without 
first shading the eyes. Quick change from 
darkness or dim light to sunshine or|any dealings with a corn. Very serious 
dazzling light is a distinct tax on the eyes. | results not infrequently follow an injury 
Another precaution worth remembering| by unclean instruments in scraping or 
in the care of the eyes is not to exert|cutting a corn. If 

rising. Never|résort to the aid o' 
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HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


Salt and Vinegar 

Will remove the most obstinate stains 
from china. 
Linseed Oli - 

Should be used for door hinges if you 
wish them silent. 
Velvet Coat Collars 

Will be all the better .or rubbi 
with a flannel wrung out of ammonia os 
hot water. 

Coloured Cotton Goods 

Ha e not always fast colours. If there 
is any doubt in the matter, lay them in 
salt and water for two hours before washing. 
If Lemon-Juice 7 

Is spilled on a coloured material, 
sponge it as soon as possible with ammonia 
and water, using ohe part of ammonia to 
three of water. 

Brooms, 

When new, should be scalded in 
boiling suds and they will last much 
longer. Always hang them up, or stand 
on the handle, never on the bristles. 

Por Putting on Coal 

In a sickroom, where quiet is essential, 
make a loose sac glove (without fingers) of 
black velvet. Slip this on the hand, and 

u can take up the coal quietly without 

lacking the fingers. 
When Using a Gas Stove, 

Never leave anything on it that might 
boil over. Any fluid boiling over may 
extinguish the flame and leave the gas escap- 
ing. When someone strikes a match to 
light the stove an explosion is likely 
to occur. 

To Purify a Sickroom 

Put a small piece of camphor on a tin 
plate or box cover. Lay a red hot poker 
on it, and as the fumes rise, move it about 
the room. This gives a refreshing smell 
for a few minuteg, but does not hang about 
the room. 

Coke Dust. 

However carefully coke is broken there 
is always a certain amount of dust from 
it. This should be sprinkled with water so 
as to make it stick together, and then put 
on a good fire. In this way not an ounce 
is was 

FISH DIET AND FISH DISHES. 

Fish ranks high as a most useful food, 
for it is palatable, most nourishing, and 
economical. Of course, there are high. 
priced fish, but even these are really 
economical, because there is very little 
waste with them. a . 

The reason we often waste more fish 
than we consume is because of the careless 
way in which it is cooked, so that fish is 
often sent to the table in an uninviting and 
unwholesome fashion. 

White fish—such as turbot, plaice, soles, 
whiting, haddock, cod, etc.—is more easily 
digested than oilyfish, and is therefore 
more suitable for invalids and persons of 
weak digestion than the other kind, which 
comprises mackerel, herring, eels, salmon, 
trout, eto. ’ 

Broiling or ulling is the most profit- 
able way of cooking fish, whilst boiling is 
the least profitable, because ‘in boiling 
much of the juice and flavour is wasted. 

A useful little booklet of recipes, entitled 
“Tasty Ways of Cooking Fish,” is being 
issued by the National Sea Fisheries 
Protection Association, from which the 
following recipe is taken as being some- 
thing new, as in fact are most of the 
recipes in the book. 

COD STBAK WITH MACARONI. 

Two slices of cod, 1 oz. breadcrumbs, 


tt 
weds a comparatively poor man he is in 
for a bad time; she must have the latest 
style of hat or dress—rather would she be 
dead than not in the latest fashion. 

Often enough her unhappy husband 
wishes she were dead, no doubt, but he has 
to put up with the nuisance if he cannot 
stop it, and what man can do anything 
with the unreasonable creature who will 
always be in “ fashion!” 

The sentimental woman—should she 
marry ? ell, not as a rule, for she is 
sure to want her husband to be a lover all 
the time. Now, it is nice for a husband to 
be a lover in a way—very charming, and 
so forth, but a man coming home tired out 
after a hard day’s work jibs a bit if called 
on to play the giddy lover to any extent. 
In fact, he gets a trifle sickened, and no 
wonder, for marriage, after all, is more or 
less of a business affair, after the honey- 
moon is over, at any rate. 


Few Women Are 
Qualified to Marry. 


Marriage is a very practical affair— 
there is little sentiment and romance 
about wedlock ; in the strictest sense it is a 
partnership, and unless a woman realises 
that, it is not right of her to marry. 

Somehow, man has a clearer idea of 
what matrimony is—usually he has a fair 
idea of what he is entering on ; very usually 
woman has not—she simply views it as her 
sphere, and gives it no further considera- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, very few women 
should marry—that is, granted that any 
qualifications are necessary. Alas, they 
are not; so long as a girl has nice fluffy 
golden hair, and a cuddlable look about her 
she is all right, some man-fool is certain 
to snap her up and suffer for it later on 
when he realises that her knowledge of all 
aes is nil. 

OF course, it is absurd to ask young 
ladies to forego marriage unless they are 
qualified for it, yet it is certainly a pity 
that so many women marry who really 
should not, : 


air will often allay the unpleasant irrita- 
tion from whi-h dry scalps often suffer. 

Use| Bitrxa the lips makes them hard and 
colourless.) Rub a lit'e cold cream, 
coloured with a little cochineal, into them 


and rae 
ImPRoPER manicuring is often the cause of 


| the white spots on finger nails. Be careful 
not to use any hard metal in cleaning them, 
but substitute an orange-wood stick, using 


Juicy fruits are a valuable item in the 
epee of - pestty girl, and should be 
|partaken of more freely than is usually ~ 
ithe . . : ~~ |1 teaspoonful of cho) arsley and 
ease, if fower sweets snd mor ripe malxadl bette, a little aes ‘boiled 
macaroni, 1 oz. butter, $ 0z. flour, 4 pint 
fish stock or milk, 4 tablespoonful anchovy 
essence, and a little arated cheese. 

Wipe the fish, and place on a buttered 
baking-tin. Prepare a stuffing of the 
breadcrumbs, suvoury herbs, and parsley, 
and bind it with a little beaten egg. Place 
this apn the fish. On the top put the 
cooked macaroni, besprinkle with grated 
cheese, and bake for about twenty minutes 
in a moderate oven. Prepare the ancho 
sauce. Dish up the fish when cooked, 
pour over the sauce, and serve. 

A copy of, “Tasty Ways of Cooking 
Fish” may ke obtained free, by any reader 
of Pearson's Weekly, on application to The 
Secretary, ‘‘FISH,” Dept. “P. W.," 
231 Strand, London. 


Tu smell of mint is a successful remedy 
| for sleeplessness. A small sponge is soaked 
in mint perfume and put in a linen bag. 
This bag may be suspended at the head of 


THE greatest care should bo taken in 


‘ou are obli to 
: instruments insist 
that they should be boiled for five minutes. 
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Delicious COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
» BLU 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
fn making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE: 


le 4 To be returned 
Rae |i || means failure 


From sero 


= = STAT CURED ” to please the purchaser. 


‘TREN NCH'S 2 FAMOUS HOME TRRAT. Quaker Oats 1S never 


piece ian es EME returned by a_ purchaser. 


, South Frederick Stree‘, 


BE re ccohet hk That is because Quaker Oats has no hulls or 


black specks and is always fresh, clean,.sweet and 
wholesome. It is sold in packets only. 


miiage age tine 


Ste 7 
ener ri LETGH fo and And so many millions of families use Quaker Oats 
results. 


OF Over twenty 
daily that a packet has no chance of staying on a 
dealer’s shelves long enough to get‘‘old” or “musty.” 


And forty platefuls of this pure, delicious food 


— * 
$ Cook as Oreeren ON Packet. 
. SuPpPER AS FOR BRBAKFAST. 
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ch of e olu sco on Chives Gordons 8 ‘Gordo CE peo a Brad: more advanced etudent is “ How to Take and Fake | Upper shames it, London. 
i d Bi Fal tion ford, Yorks. Photographs,” by Clive Holland. It gives youall the 
n its Secon = 1 information you uire regarding the Derk Room, 


———— ———————_ | Cameras, Plates an Fim, Exposure, Development SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.—A fow 
VIsITING Carns, 100 1/-, Best Ivory. Name of of Negatives, Er ating, moan fp Be. Sree pull i ay | simple conjaring tricks arc alwaya useful in the after 


and Address. aad ee. — Kelly's Card Works, 7 Henrietta Street London, W.C. >| dinner interval You ean learn a number of effec 


Uttoxeter, 8 p 
very little trouble ‘by re A After Dinner 
ASTROLOGICAL Gelcsiacicns of Character, | Sleights and Pucket Tricks,” by C. Lang Neil, Send 


On Sale at all Bookstalls ONE SHILLING each, 


Hovis 


Is made from the pick of the world’s wheatfields. : 


, | Marriage, and 8end Se date and 1j..—| 12 'o A. F. Sowter Publisher, 17 Henrietis Street, 
MY TABLETS CURE RHEUMATISM ag Then % roe pe f-. Ua toe Wie. 


1,6, 26, post tree.. —Eames, 7 290 Upper 8t., London, N, | Zetella, Gieneinle, Cle 
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: of making money. This is very noticeable in the cities | fellows the world is not an easy place, and I think, i ve 
L| An Uh polilic or, / on the Pacific Const. In the principal city, San Francisco, | are going to make uny mistake in our attitude towards 
, there are afew unimportant ‘ grafters’ in prison, but | them, it is better to make it on your friend’s side rather 

as TBael ef those ‘ higher up’ had too much of a ‘ pull,’ an will never | than on yours. 

0, . ¥ be put ‘behind the bars.’ In this hustling town of 

es All| ; it all hat i Seattle, with a population of some 400,000 (a good | SprinTER has been indulging in the time-honoured 
aN I rurxk you will all agree that it | <geattleite’ will tell you to stop a minute and watch the amusement of arguing with his brother, 
5 wou ul hd pe population grow snother thousand), a Grand Jury is| The Long and, as you might guess from his nom. 
™ One aa difficult to . ave | sitting investigating the Government of the city, and and the de-plume, the object of their discussion 
Visitor al given ee ai oale have discovered that ‘graft’ is rampant. Denizens Short of it. was an athletic one. “I am_ five 
Or and simpler article | of the underworld are allowed to ply their trade as long foot seven in height,” he says, “ and 


on the subject of | a, they continue to bribe the police. A inent cit brother is five f 
ee . : 7 i prominent ci my brother ve foot eleven. We race a good deal, 
gs Find Halley's Comet oe ag which bhi official, who suddenly took a ‘ile to Honduras, returned, | and have been arguing as to whether in a hamdeed yard 
ioe “% on Ls a“ Star-gazing, now, 4 not na and was tried, and although ‘short’ in his accounts, | race, my brother, who is taller, and therefore has the 
baa ir silos’ call a popular pastime, f ut sh i and acknowledging the fact, was found ‘not guilty.’ | longer stride, ought to do it in shorter time. I say he 
se o 2 8 re it —— age Or pie ¥ Contractors use money freely to obtain contracts for work | should, while he declares that his advantage in length 
b ear iy ol ever have another opportunity OF | for the city, and make up for it by using inferior material | is more than made up for by the fact that one can take 
seeing rd won oy or on a a ner ie in their work. The newspapers continually point out | short strides quicker. He admits that in distances of a 
to hee, — Lapras oor 8 a 4 org on vabled a instances where tho taxpayer is robbed, but nothing | mile and upwards long legs stand the best chance, as 
— ie those ra ers v4 ° rad in; ene) ive. I is done about it. Theré are two and threo robberies and ter need not strain themselves so much.” —— 
h ll coat: inl fe Took the instructions we give. ‘hold ups’ every night, the town is infested with thieves, think I must side with your brother, Sprintze. 
shat certainly have & loo! at it. life and property are continually in danger, and all because | Some of the fastest sprinters I have seen have been 
potatos te egy oe of the ahighiy Solar is stronger be under pao height, so I think : their woe quickness 
. . is civic pride. I have wandered throug quite a number | must fully compensate for the fact of their not coverin 
I wave secured a 6 me ial article ‘se Ey of different countries with various Governments, and | so much "oad with each step. A big stride, of eitiee 
For Ladies yritten by Miss Dorothea Baird, the although we Britishers have faults, I take off my hat to tells in long-distance races, but even here many of the 
and famous gotress, who first took the | the ‘Union Jack,’ and add, ‘Our King, God bless | best performers are quite small men. At the Olympic 
“Footer” theatrical world by storm some years him |? °"—— Games, for instance, we saw a little short north-country. 
Enthusiasts. ago by her rendering of Trilby an Can any reader of P.JV. living in America send me 4 | man fairly romp away from all his lengthier rivals. Still 
Du Maurier’s great aad Miss Dorothea Baird is one of defence of the land of the Stars and Stripes ? at anything over a quarter of a mile, I should certain!y 
the most practical and domesticated of women, and her describe a small man as running under a handicap. 
article is specially written for the benefit of engaged girls. J. M. D. has been reading about a cannon which was 
constructed in the time of Elizabeth, 


J. F., who is on a visit to Blackpool, has been struck 


My assurances that it will be good are not necessary. 
_ vim by the number of le who wea, 
x. ns beige reader have had prepared a Dover to and bore the following inscription : Clogs. clogs in that part o fe word 1 
match, or a small onc for that matter, there will perhaps Calas, Load me well, and keep me clean, have not seen them worn to an, 
be a frantic rush up the ficld, and then, before you realise ee And I'll carry a ball to Calais Green. . appreciable extent in other English 
it, a man is down, injured, perhaps severely. No one quite This strikes the sceptical mind of J. M. D. as a little bit | counties,” he says, “and they are certainly conspicuom 
. , of “ swank. I have heard,” he says, “that the best | by their almost entire absence in Scotland. Can yor 


explain why they should thus be confined to the county 
Palatine ? ’—— 

I suppose Lancashire must be more conservative it 
such matters, J. F. At one time clogs were worn all ove 
the country, and they still survived in Cornwall until 

uite a recent date. They were probably introduced by 
the Norm&ins. The sandal is supposed to be the oldest 
form of tootgear there is, but the clog dates back to ver 
early days also. In the middle ages, when worn by ric 
people as well as poor, they were often beautifully carved, 
and furnished with an embossed leather strap. It is 
to be hoped that Lancashire will not abandon them just 

t awhile, for almost every old-fashioned form of footgea: 
is rapidly vanishing before the ubiquitous boot. The 
Red Indian has become too lazy to manfifacture the 
mocassins which were formerly his Hees the educated 
Hindu has abandoned his beautiful gold and velvet shoes, 
and even the Japanese are giving up their delightful 
white furry slippers. It looks as if Northampton and 
Boston would soon shoe the world. 


“ Tp it is true,” says J. W. M., “ that Sir Walter Raleigh 
was the first to introduce tobacco into 
Had Brutus Britain, may I ask what the Romans 
a Briar? smoked? Smoking pipes 6f undoubted 
Roman origin are often found in the 
cities and counties of Worcester and Gloucester. I 
myself have seen one that was brought up by the roots 
of a tree blown down on the Cotswolds during a gale.’ —— 
It is most unlikely that any form of smoking was 
priest amongst the Romans, J. W. M., otherwise the 
1abit would certainly have been mentioned by such topical 
authors as Horace, Martial, Juvenal and others. Pipes 
of iron, bronze, and even clay have certainly been dug 
up with Roman remains in Italy. Many of them, however, 
are probably of later date, while the others were most 
likely used for burning some form of incense or aromat io 
herbs in the temples. The clay pipes you refer to, found 
in England, are generally known as “ Elfin” or “Celtic Y 
pipes. There is no proof that they are of Roman origin ; 
in fact it is almost certain that they belong to the seven- 
teenth century. No doubt the Indians in America knew 
of tobacco-smoking centuries before Sir Walter Raleigh 
discovered it, but, as I started by saying, I fear thers 
are no grounds for the belief that Julius Cesar and his 
friends were equally lucky. 


knows how ; these things, of course, happen all in a moment. : : 
[t is with this subject. football accidents, that our article modern sige would er a an. ape tp D thing 
jeals. Just how they occur and why. por they can be hpi ae © guns in Eliza eth’s time could do nothing 
avoided and how remedied. And it is illustrated by ee ‘ 

; rh . You are quite right, J. M. D. Many of the guns in 
ere “ pictures. I hope it may prove useful. I} 46 days of good Queen Bess were saci dangerous to 
: oa those who used them than to the enemy. In all pro- 
bability o better inscription for the weapon in question 
would have been :— 

* Toad me well, and apply a light, 
And I'll burst and blow you as high as a kite.” 

I have heard it asserted, however, that the Calais Green 
referrod to was not the French Calais at all, but a small 
village about a mile from where the gun stood. If 
this is really the case, the maker's boast was a bit nearer 
the mark than appears at first sight. I beliove the 
biggest rango a modern gun has yet achieved is twenty- 
one miles. The huge weapon that guards New York 
Harbour can throw a shell weighing over a ton just about 
this distance. Seven miles at the outside, however, 
is still the effcctive fighting range. 


Wet, have you voted, and has your candidate got in? 

But what a limited thing a Parlia- 

An Election mentary contest is, after all! Take 

Lesson. a constituency with thousands of in- 

habitants. When you come to think 

of it there are really but two competitors, and tho reat 

we merely spectators, however active they may be in the 
polling booth. 

Now compare the Parliamentary election with a 
Picture Couplets contest. Here everyono may become 
a competitor. Nor have you to fight against prejudiced 
opponents; the efforts you send in are stbmitted to 
impartial and experienced adjudicators, who are certain 
not to overlook any merit your lines may 

Now turn to our first page, and make an effort to secure 
one of this week’s big prizos. The liné given, which 
indicates the adventures of a man who tried to drive a pig : 
to market, is sure to be most suggestive to you of g 
idcas for second lines. Be sure you send us the Couplets 
you construct, It is you whom we want to win. 


“4 FEW mornings ago,” writes Ianrs, “I and a friend 
sat smoking before a log fire. The 
Sun on rays of the sun penetrated the room 
Cinders. and covered about half the grate. 
There was no flame to be seen in this 
part of the fire, while the other half burned brilliantly. 
I remarked upon the peculiar effect of tho sun’s rays, 
which apparently tended towards extinguishing the fire. 
My friend, however, declared that he did not believe 
the sun was the cause. His theory was that when the sun 
was 80 brilliant the fire was not attended to as carefully as 
it would be if the day were cold and cheerless, and in 
consequence gradually ceased ‘to burn. I should like to 
have your opinion on the matter.’ —— 

The idea that the sun puts out a fire is a very popular 
one, Ian1s, but it is practically a fallacy, none ihe less. 
Like most popular fallacies, however, it contains a germ 
of truth. A fire certainly burns better the colder the 
room is. This is because cold air is denser than warm, 
and in consequence the heated air and gases from the 
fire are comparatively more buoyant. There is, therefore, 
a greater draught. hen the sun is shining right on a 
grate, not only does the fire burn less fiercely, but the 
sunshine almost prevents one from pany the flames. 
To say that it actually puts the fire out, however, is— 
well, shall we say a terminological inexactitude ? 


W. L. wants to know something about the colours of our 
; two great political parties. “ They 
Party differ so in different constituencies,’ 

Colours. he says, ‘‘ that I have been wonderin 

what the original colours were, an 
who invented them.” —— 

There were never any original colours, W. L., as far 
as the presont parties are concerned. In every con- 
stituency people have just put on some colour chosen by 
their local association as a badge of their political opinions. 
L should think this colour-wearing idea is one of the oldest 
in the world. I have no doubt that when He-of -the- 
mighty-fist and He-of-the-clever-tongue put up for the 
chieftainship of our remote cave-dwelling ancestors, their 
respective supporters each flaunted some particular colour 
as a symbol of their opinions. The habit prevails at the 
present time in penne every country, Germany being 
the most notable exception. German electors are not 
allowed to display colours except those of the national 
flag. They get over the difficulty, to a certain extent, by 
wearing neckties, the hues of which indicate their political 
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“ \ prienp and I,” writes J. N., jun., “ have been discuss. 
ing whether a person is a thief after 

Whitewash he has served his sentence. My friend 
for the says that if a person has committed 

Wicked. a theft and has served a period of 

imprisonment for it, he cannot be called 
a thief when he comes out, because he has paid for what 
he has stolen. I say that this is not so, and should like 
your opinion.” —— 

I should say you were both right, J. N., jun. In one 
sense of the word a criminal is always a criminal even if 
he has expiated his crime. We do not look. on the late 
Mr. Charles Peace as any the less of a murderer because 
he ended his life on the gallows. At the same time, it would 
be grossly uncharitable and unfair to hurl a man’s crime 
in his face after he had paid the price demanded by the 
law. If I had to define the position of such a man, I 
should describe him as an ex-thief. For such unfortunate 


Tue Britisher is constitutionally inclined to mble 
at the faults of his native land, some- 

We Ought times with* due cause, but very often 

to ne 1. Without any cause at all. So f would 

Thankful. jie every Britisher who feels that we 
are hopelessly old-fashioned and behind the times in the 
race of the nations, and that our sunless summers and 
drenching winters make our native land not worth living 
in, to read the following letter which has just reached me 
from STILL ENatisn, of Seattle, Washington, U.S.A. 

He says: ‘ Taken individually, the average American, 
in business, is probably as honest as the average European, 
but when associated together, for the purpose of regu- 
fating their towns and cities, the American seems to lose 
his civic morality, and develops into a ‘grafter.’ In 
other ‘vords, he enters into civic life for the one purpose 
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Where will the 
i Enemy Land ? 


The | 
Best Friend 


Among the ladies of the Court there is one who 

enjoys more than any other the confidence of Queen 

Alexandra. In this week’s ‘‘M.A.P.’’ a most 

interesting character sketch is given of this lady | 

embellished with many delightful stories, which 
everyone should read. 


es ce | 
The Rt. Hon. WALTER LONG, M.P. | 


readable article on the Days of His Youth. His 
reminiscences are sure to be appreciated by everyone. 


Britain has been seriously invaded 
twenty times in the last twenty cen-~- 
turies. How soon will history repeat 
itself? And when the time comes, 
what spot on our coasts will be chosen 
for a landing? Expert evidence 
and information appear in a deeply 


All who wish to keep in touch with the leading 


interesting article in the men and women of the. day should read 
: ‘oM.A.P.,”’ the most delightful’ of all Society 


by artists who draw for ‘‘ Punch ’’ and the expensive 
weekly papers. 
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HINTS FOR COUPLETS erson travelling as a passenger in 


any part ot Great Britain or Ireland. 


Continued from Page One. 
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Bishop, H., 15 Bonsor Rd., Foikcstone. 

Drake, J. K., 1 Dickenson Terrace, omg tl 
G us, Mrs., Ethertos e, Speldhurst, bent. 
Gurney, 7 33 Elmfield Teses, ham. 

Hill, Sergt. F. W., 2ist Lancers, Canterbury. 
Moran, Rev. C. P., Wilton, Cork City. 

lewis, R. A. 65 Hewlett Rd., Bow. 

McCombe, M., 28° Westbourne Avenue, Hull. 
Riddell, W. F., 113 Mount Annan Drive, Glasgow. 


44 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


Aslimore, H. E., 5 Wytva Rd. Anfield, L’pool. 
Arthur, T., 15 Skinner Lane, Leeds. —_ 
Upton Rectory, Southam, Warwickshire. 
i ‘HL. Curzon 8t., Maryport. 

Klacksel, E., 171 Albert Avenue, Hull. . 


Chetwynd, J. R., Raglan Rd., Smethwick. ; 
Clenmians, Miss F., 17 Renfrew Rd., Kennington. ; 
Cooper, W., 78 Lower Church Path, Commercial Ri., Portsmouth. 
Crothers, J., Tirnaskea, Cookstown, Tretand. 

Diwe, Staff-Sergt. W.. Army Pay Offices, Devonport. 

Dodd, W. H., 6 Montpelier Gdne., East Ham. 

Eason, W., Shotts, N.B. : : 

Kisiey, Miss I, 45 Maple St., Fitzroy Sa. W.C. 

Georye, Miss E., The Nest, Pennsylvania Rd., Exeter. 
Giles, Mrz, BR. E., 39 Kempe hi, Kilburn. 

Molden, Mrs., Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 

Honey, 4.79 St. Mary's Rd., Oxford. . . 

Hood, KE. J., 7. Wrangthorn Ave., Headingley, Leeds, 
Horgan, Mrs. E. J., Hagley, Worcestershire. 
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MeVitty, AL A., 104 Guesnsbore’ Gdns., Glasgow. 

Maytew, W. E., 38 Radlix Rd., Leyton. 

Mitchell) F., Postmaster, Ramelton. 

Neill, D., Post-office, Newport, Mon. 

Pace, W., 121 Murray Kd., eee 

tood, F., All Saints School, Weili ro’. 

ichartls, F., Stick’epeth School. Okehampton. 

Rodwell, Mrs. C., 32°"Hampden Place, Halifax. 
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COMPETITORS 


which will help you to win in Picture Couplets 

and other Bhyming Competitions, are to be found 

in the ‘Rapid Rhymester,” the handiest of all 
Rhyming Dictionaries. 


““You give very useful hints to 

competitors, which are very 

valuable. If losers would use 

your ‘Rapid Rhymester"’ they 

would stand a good winning 
chance.” 


This is the advice of Mr. W. Berry, 20 Bowbridge 
Road, Newark-on-Trent, a winner of £19 6s. 5d. 
in Picture Conpete Accept his hint, get a copy of 
the ‘Rapid ymester,”’ and you, too, may 


1 
become a winner. 


ALL THE BIG WINNERS IN COUPLETS 
HAVE COPIES of the RAPID RHYMESTER. 


Send 1s. ld. to the Pope Publishing Company, 17 Pope's 
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All about Steam, Gas, Oil, Petro!, and Marine 
Engines, also Steam Turbines, Pumps, and 
Boilers. Many Illustrations. 
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By T. W. CORBIN. 


(Author of “ The ‘How Does it Work’ of 
, Electricity.” 


Price 1s. or in cloth boards Is. 6d. Copies 


may be also obtained, post free 3d. extra, from 
A. F. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
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We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 
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THE OCKAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street. London, E.C., to whoin totes 


“of claim, under the fellowing conditions, must be sent within ecis 


days to the above address, | 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the Ik 


iurton, il, 85 Francis St., Chester. pe i 3 ‘ » RAPID RHYME- : 
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ger (including post-office servants in railway sortivs vate, 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, pu>-e-sic* 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it i. 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or penci!, on the 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at lis, or hee, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to tlie lez! 
representative of such person injured, sbould death result: from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and thot 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its vccurrence 

In the event of a person, not being a railway servany 

gE 100 on duty, nor a guicide, nor cngaxed in an il’esal act, 
having the current number of Meurson’s Weekly on hin. 

or her, at the timo of being killed by a railway acces 

dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an aceidcitt to any 
train in which he, or she, may be trareliiig as a passenger, the 
legal reprcseptative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not. pre- 
vided nofice in every case bo given to’ Tie Ockas Accipest any 
Guarantee Corporation, Liwiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Sircet, Londo. 

.. Within seven days from the occurrence of the accident 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the lexal repre 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actua ' 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of suth accident had .. 
his, or ber, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this pare, or 
paper in whjch it is, with his, or her, usual signature, writter. 
ae oe Pe on the space provided at the foot, and that ike 
occ! within twenty-four hours thereafter. and that notice 3 
given of euch accident to the said Corporation at above : 
within three days of its occurrence. This paper may be lef at hes 
or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is sixucd 

The above eonditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the curren; week of issue omy 
entitles the holder to the bonefit of, and is subject tothe condi 
of, the ‘* Accident and Guarantee Company, Limite. 


Act," 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication iz admitted to be tho post 
N Print of the \ 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said core 
rson can recover on move than one Coupon Insure f 
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The freshest and most piquant articles 
ever written on the Royal Courts of 
—— Europe are now appearing in—— ~ 


Hiome Notes 


This week’s article deals with the 
—- -—— home life of -— 


+» The German 


eo 
: 
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5 
© 
Q 
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* Home Notes,” the brightest of woman’s 
home papers, is published every Friday. 


One Penny everywhere. 
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Revelations of a 
Lady -in-Waiting 


he s. FRY & SONS Ltd. are inakers of Cocoa by special. wartant” ‘to 
His Majesty the King, and also to the People for nearly 200 year's, . 


The quality of Fry’s Cocoa never varies, but, always wholesome and delicious, 


ever cheering and sustaining, it is pee a Cocoa - for . the King: oes 


and the people. } 
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ARE EDITORS HUMAN? 


This is a question that is 
brightly discussed in the. 
February number of ‘‘ The 


Novel Magazine”. now on | 


sale. This number is quite 
the best ever published. The 
contents ificlude no fewer 
than 23 complete stories by 


- . such well-known authors as_ 


Edwin Pugh, Burford De- 

lannoy, Jessie Pope, Brinsley 

Moore, Arnold Golsworthy, 

and others.. Be sure you 
get the. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 
THE NOVEL MAGAZIN > a 
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